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For the Companion. | him. 
AT RAPID RUN. house-maid?”’ 

Norah, who had been sweeping the walk in “That depends,’’ said Press, somewhat hesitat- 
front of the house, stopped as she passed the sit-|ingly. ‘What wages do you ask, and what 
ting-room, and reported to Patsy that Cheel had | homely things can you do? What kind of work 
something on the lawn, but “whatever it was” | is beneath you to do? How many evenings of 
she could not say. Patsy hastily laid down the | the week do you want out, and how many ‘after- 
cardboard on which she was working, and darted | noons,’ and how many holidays ‘intire’?”’ 
along the hall, and 
through the front door 
to the porch. 

“Why, Cheel, 
you’ve a tent!’’ she 
said to her brother. 

“T know it!’ an- 
swered Cheel, feeling 
important as he pulled 
at the cordage. 

‘Where did you get 
it?” 

‘Bought it, of 
course.” 

“What for?’ Patsy 
asked, going out to 
him, and entering up- 
on an inspection of 
the canvas, cordage 
and poles. 

“What for?’ re- 
peated Cheel. ‘Why, 
as a shelter from the 
rain and sun, to be 
sure!”’ 

“But you don’t 
need it for that, unless 
you are going away,” 
she continued, intent 
upoW convicting. 
“You're going to 
cam» out; aint you?” 

Cheel admitted that 
he was,—he and 
Press, another broth- 
er, fourteen months 
older. 

“Where are you 
going, and what are 
you going to do?’ 
Patsy asked. 

**Well, weare going 
to Rapid Run for a 
general browse. We'll 
fish and hunt, and make collections of plants; Patsy hastened to explain that she could make 
and Press, he'll pick up some bugs, if he can get | coffee and pop-corn balls, and that she was ready 
some tongs to take along to do it with.” | to give every second of her time to the boys’ wel- 

The programme seemed to Patsy a delightful| fare. ‘Anyway, I'm going,” she concluded. 
one,—all except the bug part. | ‘Mamma and papa said you were to take care of 

“And I want you,”’ Cheel continued, “‘to put us | me while they were away, and you can’t do that 
up all sorts of good things, —things that will unless Iam with you; and I’m not going to stay 
stand the warm weather.” in this great house all alone with Norah.”’ 

‘Like dried beef, and sardines, and canned| The boys tried to frighten her from her purpose 
salmon, and potatoes. You can roast potatoes in | by telling her how she would have to ‘‘rough it;’’ 
the ashes. They’re nice roasted; and ham will) but she said that in roughing it would be the fun. 
be good to broil for breakfast. It must be jolly to} The result of it all was, that the boys consented 
camp out. I wish I could go,” Patsy added |to Patsy’s going, as their destination was only 
plaintively. “And,” she continued, with sudden | twelve miles from home. 
spirit, “I am going.” | Patsy was never so happy in her life as when 

“You wouldn’t go along with us boys—the | they started in aspring-wagon for the ride among 
only girl. Of course, you wouldn’t!’’ Cheel the hills. As they passed along the country 
remonstrated, beginning to feel uneasy; for roads, she enjoyed everything she saw, and 
he remem bered that Patsy had the gift of| cackled at everything her brothers said. And 
persistence. She wasthe youngest in the family; | when, after countless ups and downs, they came 
the only girl, and was, I must own, somewhat) in sight of Rapid Run, Patsy couldn’t sit still. 
spoiled. She flirted and flipped about, stood on her toes, 

Indeed, she said, she could and would go with holding by Cheel’s collar, and was jolted over on 
boys, as they were her own brothers; and it|to Press’s head, and when the wagon stopped, 
would be nice for them to have her with them. | she was the first one out. 

She could do their cooking and dishwashing, and} In a clump of underbrush they set up their 
make their beds; could be housekeeper and | tents; fora second pavilion had been borrowed 
house-maid in one. ‘‘And mayn’t I go?” for the housekeeper. ‘The interior arrangements 

“T can’t decide the question,” said Cheel. ‘“‘I| fell to Patsy. But these were not exhaustive of 
don’t constitute a majority; you'll have to get a | strength or ingenuity. 
fraction of Press to consent. But I don’t see| They consisted in the spreading of sheets anda 
where you could sleep. Press and I will have to} blanket over a straw tick; the placing of two pil- 
sleep in the tent.”’ lows, and the setting of two camp-stools opposite 

“TI could sleep under an umbrella,’”’ said Patsy; | each other. This was in the boy’s tent. Similar 
adding, when Cheel burst out laughing, “Why, I work was done in hers, except that there was but 
know I could; I’ve often made me a tent with an | one pillow, and by the side of it, one chair. 
umbrella and a shawl. I'll tell you; Ican take! The tin hand-basin, with the soap and combs, 
my hammock, and swing it in a tree.” she arranged outside the tents on a stump; hung 

“But what if it should rain?’ towels in a bush near by, and. congratulated her- 

‘Then I could get under the hammock,” Patsy | self that her hair was not very long, since there 
said promptly. | was no mirror among their belongings. 

“If you could only cling to the under side like Patsv was eager to show what she conld do at 
a bat, yon might manage.”’ out-door cooking; but the boys said they were 
Juat then Press appeared, and Patsy appealed to hungry, and conld not wait for cooking, 


“Don’t you want to take me with you as 






AT RAPID RUN. 








Retorting that boys always were hungry, Patsy 
proceeded to set out sandwiches, cake and canned 
fruit. After dinner she went tramping about 
with the boys till supper-time, when everybody 
was too tired for fire-making and cooking. 

So another lunch was eaten; and because there 
was no warm water, the supper-dishes were left 


| unwashed on the log which served as cupboard. 


Pan 


Then the three sat 
on their camp-stools, 
and chatted away the 
twilight. By a lan- 
tern, hung in a bush, 
and shining into both 
tents, they made 
ready for bed. When 
Cheel sounded the 
curfew by crying,— 


“Bushel of wheat, bushel of rye, 
All not ready, call out I,” 


no one replying, out went the little ray; Cheel 
groped to bed, and quiet settled upon the en- 
campment, 

At they-knew-not-what hour of night, the boys 
waked at the same moment, and sat up together, 
calling out, “What is it?” ‘“What’s the matter?” 

A faint voice replied from Patsy’s tent, ‘It’s so 
lonesome in here, and there’s something crunch- 
ing, crunching, like a hyena on a battle-field.” 

“It’s the horse eating corn,”’ said Press. “Shut 
your teeth, and go to sleep,”’ 

Patsy, reassured by the human voice, was 
quiet, and the tired boys again slept—for about 
two seconds, as it seemed to them. 

Press woke again, at the sound of his name, 
and both boys tumbled out of bed to their feet. 


ACSEEL. FUCHAROSIN SO 


sy. ‘I heard them rattling. 

“Well, let ’em have the old dishes, if they 
want ’em; they are all cracked,”’ Press called, 
getting back into bed. 

This damaging fact gbout the crockery, Cheel 
shonted out to the shadows at the top of his voice. 

*‘Now, Patsy, if you don’t stop waking us fel- 
lows,” Press said, “and don’t go to sleep, we’ll 
serenade sou with—with,— 

‘**Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.’ ” 


The next time the boys were startled out of 
sleep, Patsy said, ina tone of apology, ‘I know 
there’s somebody around stealing. I heard some- 
body at the wash-basin; I heard the kind of hol- 
low sound there is to a tin wash-basin.” 

“I don’t care if somebody does steal that 
basin,’’ Cheel snarled. ‘‘It’s all rust anyhow."’ 

‘But,’ Patsy remonstrated, ‘‘what could we 
have to wash our faces and hands in?’ 

‘*Wash ’em in the creek,’’ Cheel snarled again. 

“Cheel,”’ Patsy said, before he had dropped off 
again, “I wish I could sleep in that tent, and you 
and Press could take this one. This is so lone- 








| some.” 
| “She'll tease till we exchange,” Cheel said, 





“Somebody is stealing the dishes!” called Pat- | 


“Come along! we’ll swap tents,”’ Press called; 
which they did, passing each other in the star- 
light. 

Cheel was sinking into blissful slumber, when 
Press said, flouncing over, ‘“‘My patience! there’s 
that girl again.” 

“This tent is just as lonesome as that one was; 
and the bed is meaner.’ 

Press’s heart was 
touched. “Never 
mind, Pats,” he 
called; ‘‘morning’s 
‘come; the birds are 
beginning to sing; the 
ghosts will all go 
now.” 

This was an ano- 
dyne to the nervous 
child. She closed two 
tired eyes, and in one 
minute was sleeping, 
though soon there 
were, as it seemed, 
ten thotsand bird 
notes in the  morn- 
ing’s breath. 

Soon, so soon, it 
was Patsy’s turn to 
be roused from sleep. 
The boys called to her 
to get up and prepare 
the breakfast. 
“You're the honse- 
maid,” said Cheel; 
“Vth out and mike 
the coffee.” 

“You make the fire 
first,’’ Patsy drowsily 
suggested. 

Soon after this, she 
heard the boys stir- 
ring outside, and per- 
ceived the odor of smoke. Dressing quickly, she 
went out to them. 

There was a fire; the coffee-pot stood on it, in 
the midst of adense column of smoke. The boys 
were sitting on a log watching it; and it was boil- 
ing in spite of its being a watched pot. 

“Let’s have some roasted potatoes for break- 
| fast,”’ said Patsy; ‘‘and some broiled ham; un- 
less you boys will go catch some fish, instead of 
sitting on that log.”’ 

“Let’s go fishing!’’ Press said, jumping off the 
log. 
‘“Let’s!’’ said Cheel, jumping off too. 

They shouldered their rods, and went up stream. 

Patsy covered six potatoes in the ashes, added 
the ground coffee to the boiling water, and set 
the pot where it would keep hot without boiling 
more. Then she washed the supper-dishes, find- 
ing that none were stolen, and set the table. 
That is, she spread the cloth on the grass and set 
the dishes on it. 

Then she divided her time between keeping 
the ants off the cloth and pulling the potatoes out 
' of the ashes to feel if they were soft. After a 
great many uncoverings, they were found soft. 
Then she went down stream, and called the boys. 
Cheel shouted for her to keep quiet. 

By the time the breakfast was eaten, it was ten 
o'clock. The boys were about to set off in pur- 
suit of fun, leaving Patsy to clear up, when she 
unexpectedly set up the standard of revolt. “I’m 
not going to stay here all alone, and do all the 
work, and let you boys have all the fun,”’ she 
said stoutly. 

‘You promised to do our housework,” said 
Cheel. 

“We want you to stay by and take care of 
things,—defend them against cows and tramps,”’ 
Press said. 

The mention of tramps strengthened Patsy's 
resolution not to be left. “Ill not stay here, 
that’sall,”’ she said. 

‘Let her go with us,”” said Press, 

“But how’ll she get across the creek?’ Cheel 
interposed. 

“How’ll you get across?” challenged Patsy. 

“Why, we mean to take off our bootsand wade 
across.” 

*“T can take off my shoes and wade across, 
too,” said Patsy. 

“But you might get beyond your depth, 
Cheel. 

“And you might get beyond your depths,” 
said Patsy, 
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“But we can swim,” said Press. 

‘Well, you manage some way of getting me 
across, for I don’t mean to stay here to be de- 
voured by wild beasts and tramps.” 

“You may go with us if you can get across 
the run,’’ said Cheel, coolly. 

“She might ride the horse over,’’ Press sug- 
gested. ‘“‘He’s gentle as a kitten.”’ 

Patsy agreed to go over on horseback. The 
gentle beast was accordingly brought forward 
with a hitch-strap doing service for a bridle. Pat- 
sy laid a towel where the saddle should have 
been, to save her dress from soiling, then she 
jumped on from a stump. 

Billy stepped carefully down the bank into the 
water, and then went plunging along to the mid- 
dle of the stream. There he stopped to drink. 
It was frightful to be up there on her slippery 
seat with the swiftly running water making her 
head swim till she seemed to be sliding down 
Billy’s long neck. 

He drank and drank, till it seemed as if he 
never meant to stop. But a‘ length he took his 
brown nose out of the water, and stood as if in 
complete satisfaction. Patsy steadied herself for 
his moving on, but he made no attempt to stir. 
She clucked to him and said, ‘“‘Get up! Get up!” 

“Slap him!’’ Press called from the bank. 

Patsy slapped him, but the slap wouldn’t have 
startled a baby. Billy winked. 

“‘Wait!’’ said Cheel. 

*‘And aren't we waiting?’’ said Patsy. 

“T’ll cut a long switch,’’ Cheel continued, ‘‘and 
wade in and start him up.” 

“Oh, don’t do it! Don’t touch him!” shrieked 
Patsy; ‘‘it will make him jump.” 

Billy began pawing with his forefeet as if he 
was beating up a feather-bed. 

“Oh, mercy!”’ screamed Patsy; “he’s getting 
down on his knees! Mercy! mercy! He’s going 
to lie down! He’ll drown me off his back! Oh-o- 
o-o!”" 

Cheel and Press had their coats off in a twink- 
ling,—their boots were already off,—and in they 
plunged to the rescue. 

They stood Patsy on a rock while they made a 
chair with their hands, on which she was borne 
to the tent. Then Billy, having finished his bath, 
came pawing his way back and was duly tied. 
The three young people sat about the fire in the 
sun for a time steaming; then Patsy was asked 
if she would try the horseagain. She said, ‘‘No, 
indeed.”’ 

‘Then how’ll you get over?’ Cheel demanded, 
impatiently, but added, ‘I suppose I might carry 
you across on my back.” 

“Tl tell you,”’ said Press; ‘“‘there’s a log across 
the stream a little way below; she can walk 
across on that,”’ 

When they came to the crossing, Patsy stopped 
and looked atthe log. ‘“‘Ican’t walk on that!’’ 
she said. 

“You don’t mean to say that you can’t walk 
on that log!’’ Chee] said. 

“No more’n I could on your fishing-rod!”’ 

‘*Well, what’re you going todo about it?” said 
Cheel. 

“What're you going to do about it?” said Pat- 
sy; and then slie offered a suggestion. ‘You 
might fell that big tree across the stream; I could 
walk on that.” 

As they had brought no axes, this was scarcely 
feasible. 

**Will you let me take you over on my back?” 
Cheel asked; and Patsy answered, ‘‘No, I won’t.”’ 

“Take hold of my coat-skirt, and I'll tow you 
over,”’ said Press. 

“I don’t believe I could hold on that way.” 

*“T’ll go behind and hold you,” Cheel volun- 
teered. 

They formed in line and began moving slow- 
ly along the log, Cheel singing,— 

“Chick-a-my, chick-a-my, cranny crow, 
Went to the well to wash her toe.” 

Half-way across Patsy made a misstep; she 
clutched at Press to save herself; Cheel caught 
at Patsy. The result may be conjectured. Feet, 
hands, heads, were mixed ina struggle as over 
the three went into the water. 

The boys quickly recovered their feet and again 
bore Patsy between them to dry land. 

“Cheel,”” said Press, reflectively, ‘“‘we were 
half way over when we fell; why didn’t we think 

“to carry Patsy out to the other bank? Then she 
would have been over.” 

*Don’t ask me why anything,”’ said Cheel. 
“This is getting to be ‘too many’ for me.”’ 

‘“*We can take her over that way now, and 
let’s. Come along.” 

Cheel came along, and that was the way they 
did get Patsy across Rapid Run—and then they 
dried themselves in the sun. 

In the course of their wanderings they found, 
lower down, the broad trunk of a fallen tree 
spanning the stream, by which they recrossed, 
Patsy walking sideways. 

It was two o’clock when the tents were re- 
gained. After they had taken another cold lunch, 
Patsy made the startling announcement that they 
must go back to town and get Kippy Carson to 
camp out with her. At this both boys burst ont 
laughing. Cheel called her a great goose; Press 
said she was a little absurdity. 

“Bat you must,” Patsy persisted. ‘I can’t 
sleep in thatold tent all by myself. You must 
bring: stay with me, or leave me to stay 
with inp m sorry to bother you,” 


By 





“Very sorry!’ Cheel sneered. ‘Oh, very in- 
deed! Why can’t you think of somebody besides 
yourself?” 

‘Tam thinking of you boys; you can’t sleep 
to-night if I keep waking you all the time for 
company. It’s better to get Kippy and me to- 
gether than for us all not to sleep any.” 

“Come along, Cheel; let’s hitch up and take 
her back to town. We shall have to do it before 
we can take any rest.” 

Cheel rose to help. “Catch me letting a girl 
know when I’m going tenting again!’’ he said. 
“The next time I'll fold my tent like the Arab, 
and silently steal away.” 

“Pack up the dishes and things, Patsy,” Press 
said. ‘Of course, we shall not come back. This 
ends our tenting.” 

Patsy had a sudden view of herself as a self- 
ish interruption. With heightened color and 
eyes drooping, she said,‘ ‘“You needn’t hitch up, 
Press; I'll stay, and sleep by myself, and I'll not 
wake you up either.” 

A comical look of surprise passed between the 
boys at the novelty of Patsy’s yielding. Then 
there was a struggle. They insisted upon going; 
Patsy opposed with characteristic persistency. 

The discussion was interrupted by a sudden 
cry from Patsy. 

‘‘Why, there comes papa in the buggy!” 

The parents had reached home that morning, 
and learning that their little daughter was out 
tenting with her brothers, the father had set off 
directly to bring her home. 

But after all, Patsy’s day at Rapid Ran had its 
use. It revealed to her that she was not an un- 
mitigated delight to people. And she had also 
learned that possibly she could yield her will, 
and be the happier for the yielding. 

Two days after Patsy’s departure the boys re- 
turned home. Cheel had a grossbeak for staffing, 
and Press had two bugs in a bottle. Most of the 
dishes were broken, but they brought back a 
towel and the tents. 

—~<+o—__—_ 
LOST AND FOUND. 


I shall lose this life! it will disappear, 
With its wonderful mystery; 

Some day it will move no longer here, 
But will vanish silently; 

But I know I shall find it again once more, 
In a beauty no song “yo told; 

It will meet with me at the gotten door, 
And round me forever fold. 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT’S CAROUSAL. 

“I can imagine nothing in the world pleasanter 
than this,” Max Carston said to his father. They 
had been rowing down a pretty, picturesque little 
river, but had drawn in their oars, and were 
drifting with the current, ‘‘No, nothing more 
delightful, more enchanting, than this,"’ the boy 
dreamily repeated. 

*‘Do you mean the glories of the sunset?” his 
father answered, smiling, as he pointed to the 
west, where the clouds had fashioned a city with 
golden walls, and towers, and crimson banners 
floating from them. 

“Not exactly. It’s the pleasant drifting down 
stream, I mean. It’s so restful, and somehow, 
you don’t seem to care where you will turn up. 
You feel like folding your arms, and letting the 
tide take you just where it will. I feel as if 
I would like to drift through life.” 

“Hush, you must not say that!’’ his father 
cried, in such a strange, stern tone that Max 
raised himself from his reclining position, and 
gazed at him with astonishment. ‘Because it is 
pleasant,”’ continued his father, “‘drifting is often 
most dangerous. Do you see that white line 
ahead?” 

“Yes, sir; what is it?” 

“It is a sand-bar which extends nearly from 
shore to shore. There is a narrow channel be- 
tween the bars, but it takes adroit handling of a 
boat, even so small as this, to get safely through 
it. Now, if we went drifting on beyond yonder 
point of land, in a few minutes we would find 
ourselves stuck fast on the bar.” 

“But it does not seem as if there was a bit of 
danger on a sand-bar;”’ and Max laughed, but 
wondered at his father’s grave looks and tone. 
“But then, you know the place, and we’re not 
likely to drift on it.” 

‘Know the place!’ repeated Mr. Carston. “Of 
course I know it, when I was born on the banks 


of this river. That is be reason I preferred tak- 
ing a boat at C—and rowing down myself to 


the old homestead, instead of riding there. I 
wanted to see the old familiar places, and show 
them to you.” 

“To think that I’ve never been here before, 
father, nor seen grandpa, and I’m seventeen 
years old!’’ 

“My father was getting very infirm when I 
saw him three years ago, Max, but he is anxious 
to see you. He understands how difficult it was 
for me to bring the family from California out here 
on a visit. Mine havealways been of the brief- 
est, for the associations connected with the place 
are too painful. You looked surprised, a few 
minutes ago, when I interrupted you so sharply. 
Wait until we pass the bar, and I will tell you 
why that careless remark of yours about drifting 
affected me so strangely.” 

Max watched his father as, with set lips, he 
rowed the skiff through the intricacies of the 
narrow channel. He had never seen that look 
on his father’s face before,—so full of pain, 


sternly repressed, as if he was battling with some 
invisible foe. 

“You know that I had a brother, atwin brother, 
Max,”’ he said, when the bar was safely passed. 

Yes, Max had heard from his mother that his 
father had lost a beloved brother at the age of 
nineteen, but he had also been cautioned never 
to speak of his dead uncle, as it grieved his father 
even to hear his name. 

“I loved him very much, and I cannot think of 
him even now without the old grief mastering me.” 

“‘Was he like you, father?’ 

“No, not in any respect. He was the hand- 
somest youth I have ever seen. My mind was 
slow and plodding. He seemed to master his 
studies without effort, and as if by intuition. He 
was gay, witty, generous, and incapable of a 
mean thought; but at times he was mastered by 
a strange indolence, and never appeared to have 
any decided and definite aim. He only seemed 
to seek the enjoyment of the passing hour. 

“I can close my eyes and see Charles as he 
sat beside me twenty-five years ago on this very 
stream. We were drifting, and he lay back in 
the boat with his eyes fixed on the clouds over- 
head, and repeating, or transposing, the lines 
from Faust,— 

So beautiful thou art thy flight delay.” 
I wish we could, Harry! I would like to drift 
forever on a great broad sea where there were 
no banks to bring up against.’ 

“Those words I remember, because of the 
events which occurred that night. They were 
the last playful words ever exchanged between 
us, the last time I saw the rapt, dreamy look in 
my brother’s beautiful eyes. 

‘When we reached the landing in front of Glen 
Cove (your grandfather’s place), we found a party 
of young men waiting on the bank for us. They 
were wild fellows, all of them, except William 
Ormond, who was my brother’s most intimate 
friend. 

‘**Hallo, boys!’ they cried; ‘why, you’ve been 
forever in getting here. We've waited hours 
and hours for you.’ 

** “What's up?” asked Charles, jumping out of 
the boat. 

***Fan’s up!’ cried Will Estabrook, the wildest 
of the reckless band. ‘We’re in for a jolly time 
to-night. Maggie Dorsey, the tavern -keeper’s 
daughter, you know, is to be married to Alf 
Grimes. They’re going to have a rousing ball, 
and old Dorsey says if we grace the occasion with 
our arist tic pr , he’ll give us a special 
oyster supper. Hurry up! We have a good 
mile to walk, and it’s late. You've just time to 
dress. Of course old Sober-sides [that was my 
nickname] couldn’t be bribed to such an ungodly 
assemblage.’ 

***T don’t know about going myself,’ Charles 
answered, ‘because my father is opposed to our 
going to DoPsey’s at any time. He thinks it’sa 
Jow hole, and \if I go toa ball there, he will find 
it hard to overlyok it.’ 

‘* Just listen ty the good little boy!’ Will went 
on. ‘Do as ne bid, sonny, and if papa says 
no, why, no it has to be. I’ve always thought 
nineteen was old enough fora fellow to take care 
of himself. The governor tried to get the whip- 
handle on me, but I soon let him know that he 
needn’t trouble himself to interfere with my go- 
ings out and comings in. Well, if you’re bound 
to play the obedient and dutiful little boy, we’ll 
go on.’ 

‘My brother’s face had crimsoned as Estabrook 
spoke, but he said, ndifferently,— 

“If I decide to go, I'll be ready in a few min- 
utes,’ and then he sauntered into the house. 

“I followed him, for I knew perfectly that to 
taunt him with the exercise of our father’s author- 
ity was to make him rebel against it. Father 
was a very stern man in those days, and Charles 
found the restraints so irksome that it was no 
new thing to evade them. When we reached our 
own room, he shut the door. 

** I think I'll go to Dorsey’s to-night,’ he said. 
‘I won’t say anything about it to father, for he 
always has a lecture ready whether I’m right or 
wrong. I won’t stay more than an hour, just to 
show the fellows I can do as I please sometimes.’ 

** Don’t go,’ Isaid. ‘You know that father is 
right in calling Dorsey’s an infamous hole. It’s 
a miserable drinking and gambling shop, and 
the people who stay at the tavern you wouldn’t 
notice if you met on the street. Besides, 
the boys are evidently intending to have a spree. 
Will Estabrook has drank more than is good for 
him already.’ 

***And I suppose you think I shall get intoxi- 
cated too!’ he cried, impatiently. 

“Ah, I knew it. More than once since our re- 
turn from school, my brother had crept up to our 
room about midnight, not drunk, perhaps, but 
with a flushed face and unsteady steps. I don’t 
think he had any real appetite for liquor, but his 
easy, pliable nature left him at the mercy of every 
temptation. The subject was never mentioned 
between us. I was ashamed even to mention my 
suspicions to him. Oh, how weak, how despica- 
bly weak, I was! for had I prayed and pleaded 
with him from the first false step, who can say 
what might have been averted? 

“*Yes, I’m going!” Charles said, decidedly, 
beginning to dress. ‘Hallo, Ormond, is that you? 
Come in. I’m not quite ready yet, but I'll not 








keep you waiting many minutes.’ 





““] haven’t come for you,’ Ormond said, 
gravely, ‘nor am I going myself. In fact, I’ve 
come to try to persuade you to stay at home. 
The boys have been drinking already, and there’s 
no knowing what mischief they may do. Besides, 
Alf Grimes, the bridegroom, is a regular black- 
leg, As everybody knows, and the tavern is swarm- 
ing with gamblers from Almont. They say 
they’ve come to pluck the green geese in this 
neighborhood.’ 

“Et tu, Brute!’’ said my brother, laughing; 
“so you’re joining forces with Hal there, to con- 
vince me that I’m one of the young goslings that 
will fly into the trap. Thank you, but I’m going 
all the same. I hate trouble, you know, and it’s 
easier for me to go with the boys for an hour or 
so to the tavern, than to explain to them why I 
can’t go. Rather humiliating, too, to say I can’t 
take care of myself. Well, I’mready. Good-night. 
But, I say, Ormond, stay with us to-night. I'll be 
back before you go to bed and tell you all the 
news,’ and humming « tune, he ran down the 
steps leaving us looking at each other uneasily. 

** ‘I don’t like his going,’ Ormond said. ‘Those 
boys will get into mischief.’ 

“He said no more about it. We tried to talk 
of other matters, but it was a vain effort. Two 
hours, three hours, passed. We sat atthe win- 
dow looking and listening. 

** T can’t endure this suspense,’ Ormond said 
at last, jumping up. ‘I’m going to Dorsey’s to 
see about Charles.’ 

** Just what I was thinking of doing,’ I an- 
swered, rising too. 

*“*No, you better not go,’ he said. ‘Charles 
may be’—he hesitated. ‘Well, he may think 
if he sees you, that you’re watching him, and 
that will make him angry, and then I shall not 
be able to get him away.’ 

** Very well,’ I said, ‘I. won’t go into the tav- 
ern then, but will wait outside and not show my- 
self unless it’s necessary to do so.’ 

‘When we got near Dorsey’s we could hear the 
noise of loud laughing, shouting and singing. 

** ‘It’s a regular pandemonium,”’ Ormond said, 
when we reached there. ‘Now, stay outside 
whilst I hunt up Charles in this den of thieves 
and drunkards.’ 

“He went in, and I stood there vaguely won- 
dering how my brother, with his refined tastes, 
could endure such disgusting associations, when 

ddenly there d to bea lull in the noise, 
and two men’s voices rose loud and furious. One 
I instantly recognized as Estabrook’s. 

“T ran to the window (it was a ground floor) 
and looked in. Near the window was a tabie, 
and at it were seated two ruffianly looking men 
with Charles and Estabrook. They all had cards 
in their hands, and it only needed one glance at 
my brother’s inflamed face, and eyes flashing 
with drunken rage, to make my heart sink with 
shame and grief. A revolver lay on the table 
before one of the men. 

“* ‘He’s a cheat, a thief,’ cried Estabrook, try- 
ing to rise on his unsteady legs. ‘I say, Charles,’ 
with a terrible oath, ‘that scoundrel drew the 
card from his sleeve. Isaw him. Let’s go into 
em.’ 

***You scoundrels!’ cried my brother, grasping 
the man nearest him by the shoulder. It wasthe 
man before whom the pistol lay. He stretched 
out his hand to seize it, but Charles had canght 
it before him. I sprang through the low window, 
but Ormond by that time had reached the strug- 
gling men. I saw him throw himself upon Charles, 
and then almost instantly I heard the flash and 
report of the pistol. The crowd fell back with 
exclamations of horror. 

‘** ‘He’s shot him. He’s shot his best friend,’ I 
heard somebody say, as, blind with terror, I 
strove to make my way amongst the surging 
crowd. Who was shot? What words can paint 
my feelings! Was my brother killed? 

“Then I heard a faint voice say, ‘It was an ac- 
cident. He never meant it. The pistol went off 
I know, Charles, you did not see me.’ 

“Those were his last words. Yes, there lay 
noble Will Ormond, and my brother kneeling 
over him, very white now, and with a look of 
horror in his eyes which never quite left them 
until I closed the lids over them a few short 
months afterwards. 

“He never spoke one word in defence or extenu- 
ation of his act. It was easily proved that the 
pistol went off in the struggle, as Ormond tried 
to wrestit from my brother’s hand. Crazed with 
drink, he did not even know who was trying to 
take it from him, nor how the trigger was pulled. 
But from that hour he held himself the guiltiest 
wretch on earth, 

“A stronger and more stubborn nature would 
have resisted and conquered the despairing con- 
sequences of this dreadful accident. But my 
poor brother drifted as unresistingly on this sea 
of misery as he had done on a sea of pleasure. 
Drink numbed the pain of remorse, so he fled to 
it for relief. He did not drink among boon com- 
panions, nor was he ever excited in the slightest 
degree by the liquor. He poured it down to stu- 
pefy himself when he was alone, and grew more 
and more silent after every glass. 

‘T remonstrated with him. I showed him how 
our poor stern old father’s heart was almost. bro- 
ken by this suicidal course of the son of whose 
brilliant career he had had such hopes. I im- 
plored him not to let a woful accident, for an ac- 
cident it was, destroy all power of will, 
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**T never had any,’ he answered, with a piti- 
ful smile, ‘or, at least, if I had, it was feeble, and 
it is too late to strengthen it. You can’t turn a 
reed all at once into an oak, can you? I try to 
spare my father’s pride, for if I am a drunkard, 
no one sees it but you and these four walls. 
It’s easier for me to drift in this numbed state 
out of life than to face the world again with this 
weight on my heart always. You know I always 
do what is easiest.’ 

“The end was not long coming. His sensitive 
frame soon gave way to the cruel poison. But his 
mind, unobscured by liquor, was clearer a few 
hours before his death than it had been since 
that fatal night. 

“It’s nearly over, Harry,” he said, feebly, 
‘and I’ve been all wrong, all wrong. I’ve drifted 
to the end I’ve been craving, but what lies be- 
yond? Well, it’s too late now toworry. Perhaps 
God may have mercy on the creature He made 
so weak, and who made himself so selfish and 
wicked.’ Sothen he closed his eyes, and ina 
little hour drifted from time to eternity. 

“Do you wonder, Max, why I was so 
shocked at your thoughtless words? Of 
late I have seen in you some of your uncle’s 
traits; not his brilliant genius, but his sus- 
ceptibility to all outward impressions, and 
his easy indolence in surrendering himself 
tothem. Nothing else would have induced 
me to open the old wound by telling his 
story, and by laying bare his faults before 
you. [loved him so dearly, I have mourned 
him so faithfully, that after all these years 
I cannot hear that word ‘drifting’ without 
seeing him before me in all his wonderful 
beauty. Sitting as you do now in the sunset, 
and then!—but let the curtain be drawn 
over that picture forever.” 

M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES ON A BICYCLE. 

“Wal, nephew, what in the world is that 
thing?” 

“That? Oh, that’s a bicycle, Uncle David.” 

The stage-driver had just set down my trunk, 
and was at that moment unlashing and getting 
off my “machine.” 

“An icicle, d’ye say!’’ exclaimed Uncle David. 

“Oh no, not an icicle, but a bicycle; a wheel 
concern.” 

“Yes, I see the wheel, and not much of any- 
thing else. What’s it good for? What d’ye do 
with it?” 

“Ride on it, uncle.” 

“Ride on it! Wal, I never!’ cried Aunt Hetty. “I 
wonder what you city boys will be riding next!” and 
aunt drew down her specks to have a look at the 
thing, while Uncle David went to open the family 
Bible to get out his spectacles; cousins Ansel and 
Bob standing meantime eying my “silent steed” 
with interest and astonishment. 

“Why, I believe that’s the very thing I’ve seen ad- 
vertised so many times, and with a boy on top of it,” 
said Ansel; “and I couldn’t think how he managed 
to stick on.” 

In fact, they could not quite believe that I really 
rode on it. Nothing would do but that I must take a 
turn out into the road and round the yard before 
even going into the house to wash; seeing is believ- 
ing. 

I had counted on astonishing them a little with my 
bicycle,—Lowville being a quiet farming town,—and 
I knew that none of my uncle’s folks or their neigh- 
bors had ever seen one. During the previous winter 
and spring I had learned to ride, and finding the ex- 
ercise what I needed while at school, I bought a 
standard machine, and had got to be a fairly good 
rider by June. 

A bicycle is, indeed, an odd-looking vehicle; and 
to see a young fellow dashing along on one at the 
rate of a mile in three minutes, is really something to 
attract the attention of people who are not accustomed 
to them. Mine was the first that had been seen at 
Lowville, and on going out fora “ran” of three or 
four miles along the “‘River-road”’ before breakfast 
the next morning after my arrival, I came in for my 
share of public curiosity. 

It was about sunrise. There were farms all along 
the road, and the folks were just getting out with 
their tin pails to milk the cows. My bicycle was a 
nickel-plated one; and the early sun rays made it 
quite a glittering object. 

“Hillo!” I could hear the farmers exclaiming. 
“Look a’there! Only see that fellow a-going it a-top 
of that wheel! Who fired him out so early?” 

One old farmer, standing just at the corner of his 
barn, with two pails on his arm, caught sight of me 
and stopped short in the middle of a mighty yawn. I 
suppose his eyes were not yet fairly open. His wife 
was coming along a path from the house with anoth- 
er pail. 

“Marm!” he called out to her, “thar goes old Jim- 
my himself, straddle of a streak o’ lightnin’, I 
vum!” 

The distance from my uncle’s place down to the 
village of Campus is almost eight miles. That was 
the nearest railway station where the daily pa- 
pers could be procured. I used to ride down there 
for the papers three or four times every week. The 
road, following the river, was a fair one. There 
were no steep hills, but a number of “rises” and cor- 
responding descents. I could make the trip in two 
hours without feeling any unusual fatigue. 

My bicycle was a fifty-inch one, a good, serviceable 
roadster, though I can ride a fifty-two inch machine, 
and in the city would prefer that size. 

On these trips I frequently met horses and wagons, 
mostly farmers’ teams. Sometimes a horse would 
prick up his ears at sight of the bicycle; and once a 
horse that was driven by two ladies in a buggy 
stopped and showed some signs of alarm. 

In all such cases I at once dismounted and stood 


and passed without trouble or showing further fear. 
By using a little discretion in such cases, there is no 
need of any difficulty, even out in the country. 
Cousin Bob, and, in fact, nearly all the neighbor- 
ing boys, were “possessed” to ride my hi I 


On that side of the stream, the road was not en- 
closed by fences. The land was mostly pasturage, 
held in common by the farmers on the other side. 

As I trundled along, I became conscious of an 





mounted Bob on itone wet day in the open barn 
floor and helped him round for an hour; and with 
no more teaching than this, and perhaps fifteen min- 
utes about the yard for two or three mornings, he 
got so he could ride almost as well as I could. 

Anse, however, did not take to it atall. He was 
far too much interested in a colt that he owned, to 
eare for a bicycle. Every one to his liking, of 
course. 

Isay colt, but it was either four or five years old 
that spring; a “Hampton,” and a very round, hard, 
well-made gelding; deep red in color, with black 
mane and tail. Anse told me he had been offered 
two hundred dollars for Mose, which was the colt’s 
name. 

Cousin Anse had a saddle and used to ride horse- 
back. Sometimes he would hint ata race with me. 
[ did not notice it at first, for I thought he might be 
able to gallop past me on a short bout, at least. 

My favorite “run’’ was up the river into the town 





of Guild, five miles, before breakfast. There were 





ADVENTURES ON A BICYCLE. 


fewer houses and more woodland in that direction, 
and the scenery was very good. 

About four miles up this road there was a place 
called “The Corners,” consisting of fifteen or twen- 
ty houses and a “store” or two. Atone of the stores 
was the licensed town agency for the sale of liquors. 

Rum often draws a rough crowd; and perhaps it 
was for this reason that the agent found it necessary 
to keep one of the ugliest bull-dogs I ever set eyes 
on. It wasa great brindled big-headed brute, with 
leering, bloodshot eyes. ‘ 

One of the first mornings I went past the Corners, 
that beast rushed out of the stable and came for me 
with a wicked growl. His rush was so sudden that I 
had no time to “spurt” up; and the brute ran his 
bull-head against my driving-wheel with so violent 
a “bolt”? that, but for the clinging rubber tire, I 
should certainly have been upset. 

I barely kept my balance and gotaway. Three or 
four men were loafing round the door of the store, 
and the offensive manner in which they laughed did 
not make me feel any more amiable about the en- 
counter. 

When I came back out rushed the dog again; and 
the same crew were at the store watching for the 
fun, I presumed, But I was goingat speed now, and 
the animal ran behind in his rush. 

Of course, I could have entered complaint to his 
owner of the dog’s attacking me; but I had. an idea 
that his master would favor the dog rather than me, 
and I determined to beat them both,—though not by 
shooting the dog, as, perhaps, I had a right to do af- 
ter two attacks from him. 

I fixed a socket, like a whip-socket, in front of the 
steering head of my bicycle; and instead of a whip, 
I cut a stout stick tocarry in it. I well recollect that 
stick. It was of “lever wood,” so-called, about three 
feet long, and as thick as a fair-sized cane. I could 
deal a heavy stroke with it; and riding on my bicy- 
cle, I practised that stroke on the end of a log by the 
roadside till I was pretty sure of hitting the dog. 

Two mornings after, [rode up past The Corners 
again, but did not see anything of Tiger as I passed 
up. Coming back, however, he made his rush as be- 
fore. 

I had my cudgel well in hand. When his head 
came within three feet of my hub, I saluted him with 
a rap which drew a fine falsetto yell out of him. I 
gave him the butt end of the stick, and pretty nearly 
laid him out, kicking. There was no laughter that 
time. 

But the brute had pluck. The next morning, when 
I passed, he flew out, resolute as before, with a sav- 
age bark, and leaped for my leg. But I was ready 
for him. I caught him on his jump, with another 
tremendous knock, and scored him handsomely 
again. 

We kept that up for six mornings. I could see my 
score on his head twenty yards off! The beast had 
genuine bull-dog grit. But he gave it up at last, and 
would only stand in the stable door and show his 
teeth, without coming out. 

I had another somewhat similar adventure one 
Monday afternoon. Both my gray bicycling flannels 
were in the wash that day. In absence of these, I 
had put on a red knit flannel, such as I had for under- 
wear in the winter. It was rather tight, and rather 
low in the neck; and feeling that my rig that day 
was more picturesque than proper fora public ap- 
pearance, I crossed the river by the bridge, and took 
the road up on the opposite side, that being a much 





quietly by my machine. The horses then eame up 





less frequented route, 





booing and bawling a little way off, up the 
hill-side, and saw a horned creature up there, pawing 
and running his horns into the ground. It was a 
white-faced bull. It did not occur to me at the time, 
but I now feel sure it was my red flannel that he 
was objecting to. 

I rode on for two or three miles, and thought no 
more about it. But on returning, an hour later, the 
bull was feeding close by the road. The animal saw 
me about as soon as I saw him, and instantly began 
to paw up dirt and to boo. He looked and acted as 
if he meant business. 

I got off and threw several stones at him, and 
shouted in tones of authority. But my bass was not 
to be compared with his, and it produced no impres- 
sion. The more I shouted, the thicker he threw up 
the dust, and the louder he growled. If I had 
thought to haul off my red flannel and put it out of 
sight, I should probably not have been noticed. ' But 
it did not come into my mind, at the time, that that 
was what was the matter. 

Finding I could not rout him with stones, I hardly 


quite fresh, and knowing that the real contest was 
now to come, I settled to work in earnest. 

Away we went, neck and neck, for half a mile. 
Then Anse passed me. I could see that his horse 
was already quite heated, and in profuse perspira- 
tion, but I pushed him now as hard asI could. We 
went over the next mile in not much more than three 
minutes, I feel sure. 

By that time I was up close to the horse. Then 
came some hard work up a rise; and then, for two 
miles more, we alternately “collared” and passed 
each other. My legs ached, and I was quite hot; but 
I could see that the horse was surely getting dead 
beat, 

Feeling certain of victory, I now took it easy for 
half a mile, while I got several long breaths, and 
caught my “second wind,” as jockeys say. Then I 
bent down to it, and struck out for home at my best 
pace. 

At the saw-mill, two miles below my uncle’s place, 
I passed Anse for good. Then came a long piece of 
woodland. There I “lost”? him, and reached home 
four or five minutes later—in just thirty-one minutes 
from the time I left the tavern at the village. 

Ause did not come in for near ten minutes. 





Of course I was flushed and tired, but I felt all 
right next morning. Poor Mose sweat all 





way ; but fearing thatthe old chap was 
abont to rush at me, I jumped to my 
seat and determined to ride past him. 

As I have said, there were no fences here; and the 
ground on both sides of the road was fed smooth by 
the cattle. There were some scattered large stones, 
but no small ones. I veered out a little way, and put 
on a “spurt,” to go by as swiftly as possible. 

Just beyond the bull, on that side, there was a bog- 
hole, at the foot of a bank, so close to the road that I 
had to veer up pretty sharply to avoid running into 
it. The bull did not seem to see me through the 
dust he was throwing up till just as I was passing, 
when he gave a sudden blart, and charged at me, full 
tilt! 

Foran instant, I thought he would surely pitch me 
down the bank into the bog-hole. But I was under 
such headway that I shot clear of him into the road, 
and was off, safe and sound. 

So spiteful was the bull’s charge that he went 
headlong over the bank; and as I went past a bush 
clump, I had a glimpse of him wallowing in the muck 
and water among some great rank Indian poke stalks; 
which I have no doubt had the effect to cool his 
temper. 

Cousin Ansel, as I have already said, was not in- 
terested in bicycles, as compared with horses, and 
soon dared me to a race with his Mose. But I did 
not offer to take it up till the last week I was there, 
which was the last week in August. For I thought 
that if he did beat me, a week would be plenty long 
time enough for me to hear him boast about it. 

One morning that week, he said something about 
my not concluding to race with Mose yet; whereupon, 
I offered to make a run with him down to the vil- 
lage of Cutterville and back, fifteen miles and a 
half. 

Anse didn’t want to make the race so long. Four 
miles was his choice. But I stuck for the round trip 
to Cutterville. That, I told him, would be the best 
test as to which had the better wind, his Mose or my 
bicycle. 

At length he agreed to it. It was a cloudy day, 
otherwise rather too warm. But we agreed to start 
at four o’clock that afternoon, and the first one back 
was to be the winner. 

I oiled up my machine, took a bath, and got my 
rig all right and easy. Anse, meanwhile, looked to 
Mose, and made his own arrangements. 

Promptly at four, we were in the road, ready, Anse 
mounted on his horse, and I on my “wheel ;” and at the 
signal from Bob, we started well together. By this 
time, I had been over the ground to the village so 
often that I knew every rod of it, and knew too 
about what I could do on it. 

Anse urged his horse, and was soon a hundred 
yards ahead of me. But I did not hurry, and trailed 
him at a fair pace. He rapidly widened the space 
between us, and in fact, went out of sight. At one 
time, he was half a mile ahead, perhaps more. 

I quickened a little on the last two miles, and 
gained somewhat, I suppose; though when I ran into 
the village, Anse was rubbing Mose down in front of 
the tavern, and he said he had been there three or 
four minutes. 

It was thirty-nine minutes past four. I called it 
just a fair run; but I noticed that Mose was pretty 
sweaty. 

Anse proposed that we should both rest for fifteen 
minutes. But I didn’t care to rest, and after oiling, 
and trying the nuts with my wrench, I took three 
swallows of cold water, and mounted again, having 
stopped perhaps a minute and a half in all. 

Anse did not like to be left too far behind, and with 





Mose at a smart canter, came after me, I still felt 





night, and was wet in the morning; and I fancy 
the trip did not do him any good. Anse him- 
self was very reticent about it, and | think it 
taught him a lesson. 

In fact, a horse stands no chance with a 
bicycle on a long race. 


+> 





For the Companion, 
THE FROG-POND. 
By the Author of “Homespun.” 

On one of the delightfullest mornings the 
last prod i, I stepped into the little 
water-soaked punt that lazily swung this way 
and that at the head of the pond, and paddled 
slowly up-stream in search of lilies. 

I could see them across the pond’s surface, 
fringing the edges of the coves and bays, and 
baring their ivory breasts to the warmth of 
the sun. Along up the bosom of the broad 
pond I pushed my way, ploughing softly out into 
its still depths, or skirting, with a ripply wake, 
its dark and overshadowed shore. : 

The pond was in my eyes a sort of dream, its 
surface painted all over with charming pic- 
tures, I dropped my eyes over the boat's side, 
and a smiling face appeared in the water- 
depths to greet me. I dashed the rude oar as 





| 
knew what to do to obtain my right of | far from me as I could, and the ripples began to 


|run in rings and undulating lines from one shore 
almost across to the other. 

The woods seemed to be marching down in solid 
ranks from the hillsides to the marge of the basin, 
where they stopped and stretched out their arms be- 
cause they could go no further. The light clouds 
that were drifting and swinging in the sky overhead 
balanced themselves with equal beauty below, and 
seemed to be floating on a fair concave of blue far 
beneath me. There was a brilliant sun overhead, 
and a brilliant sun burned in the deep vault of water 





below. 
The pond was really a mill-pond, but it was emphat- 


| ically a frog-pond also. By common consent, its de- 


| 


licious bits of scenery, dreams and all, were given 
over tothe occupancy and enjoyment of those am- 
phibious little settlers. As the law-books would say, 
they had acquired riparian rights equally with the 
mill-owner below, and they enjoyed full as many 
privileges as he, without any of his perplexities. So 
they had been brooding and breeding there, year af- 
ter year, without serious molestation, the founders, 
as it were, of a new Venice in New England. 

Steering in shore from the middle of the pond af- 
ter ashort voyage, I paddled my way within sweet 
reaches of miniature bays and into realms of the 
most cooling shadows. I discovered, Columbus-like, 
long promontories of marginal mud jutting out here 
and there from the shore, on which grew coarse flags 
with purple blossoms, together with what appeared 
to be millions of reeds. 

Insects of the brighest hues, with gleaming wings 
of silver and gold, chased one another in and out the 
forests of these emerald stems, cleaving the morning 
air like painted arrows, and skimming the smooth 
water-surface for little leagues up and down the 
shore. There were hues and shades enough among 
them to beggar the wealthiest fancy. Asthey darted 
hither and thither in their swift career, rainbow 
colors seemed somehow intertwisted with the bright- 
ness and glory of the morning, glancing like winged 
shuttles whithersoever the enchanted eye could fol- 
low them. 

They darted bright gleams of life in among the si- 
lent reeds, and peopled broad tracts of uninteresting 
mud with forms of peculiar grace and brilliancy. 
They sounded their musica! horns as they entered 
port from the open waters, and seemed to imagine 
the wide world awake to little else than their own 
ephemeral beauty. 

Yet it was all happiness—all a brief summer-day 
Elysium. Only the joy of a little humming insect, to 
be sure; still, a real and substantial joy. Andin that 
diminutive specimen Nature had done as perfect 
work as in the growth of an oak or the arch of a 
rainbow. 

Next to the insects, the turtles attracted me. I 
much doubt the desirableness of being a mere mud- 
turtle, although I confess that what are called “‘slow”’ 
people oftentimes greatly engage me; yet the testu- 
donic creature is a strangely quiet specimen to con- 
template. 

How indifferent he appears to your thoughts about 
him, as he draws in his little head and slides off his 
log into the water. With what a slump of self-satis- 
faction he returns to his native element, sending up 
to the surface a dirty bubble of a telegram to assure 
you of his safe arrival home again, among first prin- 
ciples. 

All along the pond’s margin sit rows of big and 
little bull-frogs, clad in their watermen’s uniform. 
One might think they were arranged chorally, for 
musical effect strictly. Squatted on their long 
haunches among the flags and coarse water plants, 





sitting in mechanical meditation on the plastic ooze, 
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lifting their heads to a height of serene contem- 
plativeness, displaying their swelling throats and 
white, expansive bellies, so philosophic in aspect 
and so grave in demeanor, it is really enough to 
make one grave, too, by a sort of contagious 
influence, whenever he pauses to study them. 
What an amplitude of mouth! What great 
green optics, that stare you out of countenance, 
and decline to wink or blink in the broadest blaze 
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of sunshine! What undisturbed confidence in 
the reality of their own dignity! What sober 
satisfaction at looking about and finding the 
world fashioned precisely to their need! What 
supreme gravity of deportment, unruffled either 
by the light summer wind that dries their spotted 
bronze backs, or the refluent wave that washes 
their mud-imbedded feet! What profound ex- 
pression in their grotesque countenances, as if 
they were wisely indifferent to the changes and 
chances of all sublunary things! 

Just sit quietly down in front of a full-grown 
bull-frog, if you can, and study him in all his 
points. Where do you fall in with any creature,/ 
now, on land or water, that dwells in a vaster se- 
renity? Where do you find one that is always in 
so calm.a frame? Where, one whose whole 
make-up is a living text for a long discourse on 
patience and faith? 

His music is soothing, though confessedly 
monotonous. He swells his bagpipe at the wat- 
er’s edge, and draws forth his mock-melody as if 
it gave him pleasure if it did not any one else. 
We know when Spring is putting on her vest of 
verdure by the drooling, dreamy strains of this 
hermit of the mud. At times, he pitches his 
note low and soft, and on a key that stirs a vague 
melancholy. 

Each fellow of them at this pond is, in his own 
way, 2 natural chorister. Each one plants him- 
self sedately on his hind-legs, and saws away at 
his big or little fiddle. Each plays the petty her- 
mit in the sedges and mud, consoling his cool 
heart alternately with sober contemplation and 
musical strains. And such music, when it is in 
regular concert! 

Fastidionus persons laugh, and say it is too 
much of one thing. The frogs, however, pay no 
heed, but pitch their pipes again, as if all musical 
performers except themselves were but vanity. 
“Brek-ek-e-rex, roax-roax; brek-ek-e-rex, roax- 
roax; twing, twang-twung; chug-chung-chit!” 
You can hear it from one end of the pond to the 
other. 

Now a shrill tenor, away up the shore; nowa 
contralto at the farther end of the pond; now a 
deep thorough-bass, almost at your feet; now a 
drooling, drowning note, a few rods above you; 
and at length, all together. 

What swells, waves, snarls, and entanglements 
of amphibious music! ‘‘Better go-r-r-r-ound; 
chung-chug; better-r-r-go- round-ound-und-nd ; 
better-co-round ; goround; goround; get drowned 
=get drowned—you'll get d-r-r-owned; peep— 
peep in; chung-chug-chit-chit!’’ and a sndden 
splash of legs in the water all along the bank, 
leaving the turtles and pickerel under the leath- 
ery lily-pads with the pond in silence, for awhile, 
to themselves. 

Although our frog-friend sits by the hour, at 
times, with his feet dabbling in the water, he 
never pleads hoarseness as an excuse for a fail- 
ure to meet his musical engagements; which re- 
minds us to say that soaking the feet in water 
might not he snch a fatile recipe for steadying 
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the tempers of our vocalist friends from foreign 
shores. 

In the very wettest weather he disdains to 
plead the frivolous excuse of a cold, but is always 
on hand in the orchestra at the rising of the ver- 
durous curtain. 

This rich and changing green that encompasses 
me on all sides, as I sit and idly float on the 
pond, feeds the eye and relieves and rests it, too. 
Out from the silent water-depths rise strange in- 
fluences, as from magic mirrors; and they re- 


| fresh and cool the thoughts like a rising breeze. 
| These rank and coarse rushes are the fringework 
| of a picture of beauty. 


The little mollusks that 
bore in the mud; the speck- 
led turtles sunning them- 


selves on the soaking logs and shelving rocks: 
the painted insects that ham all through the 
lagging hours of the summer day; the long-drawn 
choir of frogs seated in rows at the water’s edge 
and pitching their pipes to the measures of a na- 
tive melody; these all offer to eye and ear as 
many themes for enjoyment as are to be found 
in the midst of a city. 

I would rather listen in meditative silence to 
these seeming discords than hear the metallic 
voices of metallic men, or catch the clearest ring 
of their gold and silver money. 
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FUN AT OXFORD. 

President Eliot of Harvard witnessed some cu- 
rious pranks of the Oxford students during his 
late visit to the ancient university of England. 
On Commemoration Day, as it is called (some- 
thing like our commencement), when honorary 
degrees are conferred upon distinguished persons, 
the great theatre was filled with a brilliant au- 
dience of ladies and gentlemen, besides several 
hundreds of merry students in the upper gallery. 

After the audience had assembled, there was a 
long period of waiting, which was alleviated by 
performances on the organ. As often as the 
organ ceased to play, the young men in the gal- 
lery indulged in various demonstrations. 

Cheers were given for favorite public men; but, 
of course, if cheers were given for Mr. Gladstone, 
counter cheers for Lord Beaconsfield were imme- 
diately called for, and delivered with all the force 
of youthful lungs and tory prejudices combined. 
On this occasion, Lord Beaconsfield was the fa- 
vorite, Oxford being the stronghold of the senti- 
ments he represents. 

When this source of amusement was exhausted, 
unpopular officers of the university were regaled 
with groans. Then some one proposed cheers 
for the ladies, which were given with stentorian 
force and entire unanimity. ‘“The chaps down 
below”’ were next cheered; the chaps being the 
heads of the university assembled in the par- 
quette. 

At length the vice-chancellor appeared, fol- 
lowed by a long procession of doctors of law, sci- 
ence, and divinity, all dressed in scarlet robes, 
and marching to the music of the national an- 
them. 

When they were seated, the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law was conferred, in the absence of the 
persons honored; and when each name had been 
proposed and voted for, beadles were sent to 
bring in the gentlemen, who were waiting in an 
ante-room. 

There was some little delay before they en- 
tered, and a wag in the gallery caused a roar of 
laughter by saying, ‘““They’ve run away.” 

The new doctors at length came upon the stage, 
and the degree was presented in a Latin speech 
to each of them by the Professor of Civil Law. 
The recipients were saluted with cheers. The 
warmest reception, however, was given to Mr. 
Faweett, the blind member of Parliament, a 
statesman of great eminence and usefulness, in 
spite of his infirmity. 

Among the other doctors were Sir Richard 
Temple, a distinguished magistrate from India; 
Sir Alexander Grant, 2 commentator upon Aris- 
totle.; Sir Astley Cooper Key, of the navy; Pro- 
fessor Sylvester, an eminent mathematician; Dr. 
Lister, the celebrated surgeon; and Mr. Millais, 
the well-known artist. 

As each of these gentlemen stepped forward to 
Téceive his parchment, the lads in the gallery ex- 
pressed their sentiments. When the surgeon 
made his appearance, he was saluted with a cry, 
‘Now for the operation.”” Otliers were compli- 





mented by pictures representing or caricaturing 





their exploits, the pictures being lowered from 
the gallery until they were within reach of the 
officers, when they were seized and carried off in 
fragments. 

The best of these pictures was let down when 
the artist Millais rose. It was the representation 
of a house-painter carrying a paint-pot, labelled 
“Brunswick Black,” in allusion to a peculiarity of 
the artist’s work. 

All this seems to us a little rude and undigni- 
fied for such an occasion. Every one, however, 
appears to enter into the fun of the students, and 
no one more heartily than the persons who give 
occasion to the demonstrations, which are spoken 
of as ‘‘an amusing diversion to the proceedings 
of the day,” and create no disagreeable disturb- 
ance. 

Every country has its own usages. President 
Eliot, much as he may have enjoyed such pro- 
ceedings at Oxford, would hardly countenance 
their introduction at a Harvard commencement. 

——~+@r——_ 
For the Companion. 


HEAVEN! 


Ah! Heaven I deem no place of mystic charm, 
Languid, or rapturous,—but a limitless sphere, 
Wherein the uncarnate spirit still must dare 

Strive, conquer, still—but with ethereal arms. 


No lotos-flowers out-breathing slumber nod 
O’er the clear waters of that world sublime; 
Heights rise on heights the ransomed soul must climb, 
Yearning to view the unveiled face of God! 
Pau. H, Hayne, 
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REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRAT. 

If « foreigner were to begin the study of Amer- 
ican politics to-day, with neither the acquaintance 
with the Republican and Democratic parties to be 
gained by reading history, or the knowledge that 
could be acquired by consulting with members of 
the parties themselves, he would be puzzled to 
discover the difference between them. 

If he were to seek for information from the 
platforms of these two parties, he would find 
that each insists upon a strict observance of the 
Constitution; upon honest elections; unsectarian 
schools; maintenance of the public faith ; improve- 
ment of the Civil Service; and a modification of 
the treaty which permits unrestricted Chinese 
immigration. The differences on these points 
are apparently only differences in modes of ex- 
pression. 

Further than this the foreigner would find 
each party glorifying itself, its history, its 
achievements, its good intentions, and many 
of its members denouncing their opponents as 
guilty of all sorts of political errors and crimes, 
having selfish aims, bad tendencies, and exhibit- 
the grossest negligence of the public good. 

Yet there are issues of this present Presidential 
campaign, and there is a deep and pervading dif- 
ference between these two parties. In fact, there 
is hardly a question of government on which they 
agree. The difference begins with the very inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and runs through 
every department and phase of politics. 

If we define the position of each party on the 
fundamental point of difference, we shall furnish 
the key to the whole situation, and show how the 
divergence reappears, whenever it is necessary 
to apply the respective principles of each party 
to a question of practical politics. 

The Republican party holds that the Constitu- 
tion makes of the United States a Nation; and 
that the National Government is of supreme au- 
thority in all matters of general importance 
whenever the rights of Nation and State conflict. 

The Democrats insist also that we are a nation, 
but a nation only in alimited sense; that is, that 
the powers of the National Government are su- 
preme only in those matters where they have 
expressly been made so by the Constitution; the 
States reserving all other powers, and being in 
their own spheres absolutely independent. 

Let us apply these principles to two only of 
the questions of the day, and we shall see how 
naturally the two parties fall upon the two sides 
of the discussion. The Democrats are opposed 
to national banks, although they do not say so in 
their platform. The Republicans generally favor 
the system. The Constitution is silent upon the 
question of banking. One party has held for 
three-quarters of a century that the general Gov- 
ernment has no power to charter banks; the oth- 
er has as constantly maintained that it was with- 
in the right of Congress to do so. 

Again, on the question of supervising elections, 
the Republicans maintain the principle that the 
national authority is sufficient to justify Congress 
in making laws to regulate all elections by which 
National offices are to be filled, inasmuch as the 
result is of national importance. They also main- 
tain that the national authority should secure the 
right of all persons to vote; that it should pre- 
vent illegal voting; that it has the right to inter- 
fere, even with force, to secure order at elections, 
if the local State authority is inefficient or indif- 
ferent. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, deny that 
there is any such thing as a national election. 
They declare that the control of elections is 
solely within the jurisdiction of the States, and 
that any interference on the part of the Na- 
tional Government, even to secure order at elec- 
tions of President or of Congressmen, is usurpa- 
tion. 

We need not continre these illustrations, for 
we have already said enough to make evident 
the fact that the grand difference between the 





two parties is one of tendencies. The difference 
corresponds to that which is everywhere found 
among men—that between Conservatives and 
Liberals, or, as the Democrats prefer to say, Rad- 
icals. 3 

American Democrats, by nature and by princi- 
ple, oppose changes, except such as are necessary 
to reverse what they think has been wrongly 
done. They see in the Constitution restrictions 
which forbid their adopting various progressive 
measures. They dislike what seem to them to 
be ventures in Government. Moreover, they see 
greater chancés for party success in having things 
left as they are. Thus, principle, disposition and 
interest combine to prevent them from favoring 
such changes as go much below the surface of 
things. 

The tendencies of Republicans in general are 
in exactly the opposite direction. They take a 
view of the Constitution which allows them to 
favor whatever they conceive to be for the wel- 
fare of the whole country. Their disposition is to 
be moving, even if it is not quite certain that the 
right direction has been found. The result has 
been, that if the history of the past twenty years 
of their administration presents more or less of 
successful administration, it also records mis- 
takes, as Republicans themselves freely admit. 
The Republicans, too, from principle and from 
interest, advocate the changes which they pro- 
pose. 

An independent observer can find no measure 
in the Republican platform which the Republican 
party wishes to carry, and no object which it 
proposes to accomplish, to which a Democrat 
cannot consistently assent. 

On the other hand, every Republican can ac- 
cept the principles presented in the Democratic 
platforin, except those that protest against what 
has been done. But all who know the two 
parties are aware that the difference between 
their views and their methods is world-wide. 

Therefore, when a man decides for which 
Presidential or other party candidate he will vote, 
he makes a choice not so much between two 
men, as between two parties, and between two 
separate and distinct modes of political action. 





Sere ae 
AN INDIAN FAMILY. 

An Indian, named Joseph Tehement, lived in New 
York city with his wife, four children, and his fa- 
ther, a chief over seventy years of age. They sup- 
ported themselves there for twelve years by making 
baskets, and were noted in their neighborhood for 
their singular devotion to each other, and especially 
for the remarkable reverence and affection given by 
the whole family to the aged chief. 

A few months ago the old man suddenly dropped 
dead on the street in front of his house. The grief 
and dismay of the whole family were extreme, but his 
son, Joseph, a middle-aged man, 
stunned by the loss, 

He prostrated himself on his father’s dead body, 
crying, “Father, you are gone, but I will follow you. 
I will not live without you.” 

So great was his grief that he lost his reason, and the 
next day, leaving the corpse, he hurried to the river 
and threw himself into it. When rescued and con- 
fined, he again and again tried to kil! himself, saying, 
“He that gave me my life is gone; why should I re- 
main?” 

The tie between parent and child is often very 
close among the red men. Very pathetic stories are 
told by the missionaries and Quaker commissions 
among the Indians, of the sacrifices made by some of 
the chiefs and their wives to secure an education or 
advantages for their children. “They seem,” says 
one observer, “indifferent to their own fate if they 
can hope to give to their little ones a chance such as 
is open to the poorest white child.” 

It is a singular fact, too, that the Indian, whom we 
are accustomed to consider a roving savage, is us 
much attached to his home as a Swiss. Buta com- 
paratively small portion of the Western tribes are 
nomadic. They occupy the same ground which be- 
longed to their ancestors, moving, however, from 
place to place to suit the hunting season. 

It is expedient now that we should all strive to as- 
certain the facts about this people who are depend- 
ent on us, and not allow ourselves to be influenced 
by prejudice or by partiality. 


was completely 
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THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS. 

This is the great year for elections. The largest 
number and the most important take place in leap 
year. Next to that, is the year half way between the 
presidential elections, and the least important take 
place in the “off years” intervening. ; 

In all the States there will be an election of Elect- 
ors of President and Vice President, on Tuesday, the 
second day of November. In most of the States, 
members of the National House of Representatives 
will be chosen on the same day. The exceptions are 
Colorado, which elects one member on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5th; Indiana, which elects thirteen members the 
same day; Maine, which elects five members on Mon- 
day, September 13th; Ohio, which elects twenty mem- 
bers, October 5th; and Vermont, which elects three 
members, on Tuesday, September 7th. Oregon has 
already chosen her one member. The summary then 
is, two hundred and fifty members are to be chosen 
November 2d; forty-two to be chosen before th:t 
time, and one has already been elected. 

The Legislatures to be chosen this year which will 
elect United States Senators, are California, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

Senators for the term beginning the 4th of March 
next, have already been chosen in Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Rhode Island and Virginia. The elcc- 
tion in Georgia is to fill the vacancy caused by the 
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resignation of Senator Gordon. The “class” of Sen- 
ators whose terms expire on the 4th of March, 1881, 
numbers twenty -five,—fourteen Democrats and 
eleven Republicans. 

In the following States there will be State officers 
as well as Presidential Electors chosen on the 2d of 
November: Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Neva~ 
da, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Wisconsin. Some other States will elect 
Legislatures, but no State officers on the same day. 

DIME NOVELS AND BURGLARY. 

Two boys, aged ten, were recently sent to the New 
York House of Refuge. A companion is in pris- 
on waiting the action of the Grand Jury, he being 
thirteen. Their crime was burglary, committed in 
an elegant residence on the Hudson River. They 
stole hundreds of dollars’ worth of property and de- 
stroyed much more. Dainty wall papers were smeared 
with preserves, and costly dresses daubed with filth. 
Carpets were cut into ribbons, and furniture hacked 
to pieces. 

When brought before the judge, they gloried in 
their shame. ‘I don’t care what you do with me,” 
sid one of them, with an oath. “The only thing I 
am sorry for is that I didn’t barn the old ranch down 
and half the village with it.’ 

“Why did you ruin so much property?” asked the 
judge. 

**Blast it, I don’t know,” 
bully fun, I can tell you. 

It was learned that after securing their booty, they 
got drunk on wines found in the cellar. When the 
judge sentenced the two youngest to the House of 
Refuge, one of them defiantly exclaimed, ‘‘We won’t 
be there lon 

What stimulated this youthful depravity to take to 
house-breaking? The cause was unearthed at the 
trial, and proved to be “dime novels,”’ which tell of 
the exploits of highwaymen and burglars. 

The boys unblushingly confessed that their ambi- 
tion was to become highwaymen. But as they were 
not tall or strong enough for “the road,” they took 
to burglary. 

This sad story should appeal to parents and guar- 
dians of youth. The dime novels and flash papers 
are as ruinous as they are easy of access, and few 
boys or girls escape the temptation to read them, The 
question which elders must answer is, Shall boys 
read bad or good papers and books? They will read, 
and what they read will, to a large degree, determine 
their character and the future of their lives. 
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HONORABLE AND GENEROUS. 

In the art gallery of Yale College there is a picture 
of Jeremiah in his cell, with the Spirit of the Lord 
upon him. It is one of Washington Allston's great- 
est pictures, and was painted for Mrs. Gibbs, of Bos- 
ton, whose daughter the celebrated Dr. Channing 
married. 

One day, she said to the artist, who had married a 
sister of her distinguished son-in-law, that she would 
give him one thousand dollars to paint a picture to 
hang between the two windows of her dining-room. 
Allston painted this picture of Jeremiah. 

After Mrs. Gibbs’ death, an English gentleman, 
seeing the picture, as he was dining with the family, 
and learning the sum given for it, said to Miss Gibbs 
that he would give her two thousand dollars for the 
work of art. She would not part with it; but the 
offer brought out her singular conscientiousness and 
generosity. 

Writing to Allston the same day, she sent hima 
check for one thousand dollars, saying she had acci- 
dentally discovered that he should not have sold the 
picture for less than two thousand dollars. 

Such an act, as beautiful as it is rare, could only 
have proceeded from one who discerned the spirit of 
Christ’s command, “Give . . . good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over.” 
Ene SS ERE 

DIRTY LAWYERS. 

Judge Tompkins, of Missouri, holding with Polo- 
nius that “the apparel oft proclaims the man,” could 
not tolerate slovenliness in members of the bar. A 
lawyer, noted for his untidy appearance, was once 
arguing a case in court, when Judge Tompkins, near 
the hour of adjournment, interrupted him by saying: 

“Sir, it is impossible for this court to see any law 
through as dirty a shirt as you have on, and this 
court will now adjourn until ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning, to give you an opportunity to change your 
linen.” 

A judge of the Supreme Court of that State did 
not gain a similar advantage in reproving Gen. Ran- 
ney for slovenliness in dress. The General was a 
learned lawyer whose arguments pleased the judges 
as much as his slovenly dress annoyed them. 

At last, one of the Court, thinking to change the 
leopard’s spots, publicly reproved the General, while 
he was arguing an important case, for showing dis- 
respect to the court by a grossly-negligent toilet. The 
next morning Gen. Ranney appeared in court 
dressed like a dandy. 

“May it please the court,” he said, as he resumed 
his argument, ‘‘before proceeding, I should like to 
know if the fastidious taste of the court interposes 
any obstacle to my recognition.” 


+o 
A SCHOOL EPIDEMIC. 

It is well known that in many persons any sub 
stance which irritates the stomach causes eruptions 
on the skin. This effect is said to be due to reflected 
irritation. It is an illustration of the sympathetic 
relation existing between different members of the 
body. 

Sometimes, the term sympathy is used to explain 
epidemic. A few weeks ago one of the pupils of the 
Usurline Convent in Ohio was attacked with St. Vi- 
tus’s dance. It is a singular disease, which begets 
involuntary twitchings of the muscles of the arms 
and face, and not unfrequently, of the whole body. 

At first, as only two or three of the pupils seemed 
inclined to imitate the unfortunate girl, no serious 
alarm was felt. But when twenty of the pupils and 
a dozen of the sisters began to twitch, the necessity 
of radical treatment was felt. The physicians right- 


ly advised the breaking up of the school and the re- 
turn of the pupils to their homes, This treatment 





sembled without the reappearance of the troub] 
dance. The facts seem to suggest that the intense 
sympathy of the teachers and pupils for the afflicted 
ones was the occasion of their own involuntary 
twitchings. This is a lesson which should not be 
forgotten by parents and teachers. 
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BARGAINING. 

The average Yankee is sometimes charged with 
being “close” and “mean,” when he does not de- 
serve it. He loves to “beat down” and to get the 
best of a bargain. But it is because he derives 
as much pleasure from bargaining as from purchas- 
ing. A trade is to him an encounter of wits, and 
his vanity is gratified by winning. Even “swapping 
horses,”’ that amusement which tries the piety of the 
most devout, would cease to be attractive should the 
customary “talk” be omitted. Doubtless, our English 
ancestors are responsible for this “Americanism,” 
for Shakespeare makes the gallant, generous Hot- 
spur say: 


“But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.’ 


But nature has touched most of her children with 
a similar weakness. The African insists on his pre- 
liminary palaver, before he will sell a jar of oil. And 
a Chinaman is seldom so happy as when he is spend- 
ing an hour trying to get the most for the least. An 
incident will illustrate this peculiarity. 


Along the streets in a Chinese city are scattered 
many tea-houses, where cheap meals may be pur- 
chased by the poorly-paid coolies. They are gener- 
ally kept by old women, who salute the passer-by 
with such shrill invitations as these: 
“Come in here, come in here. I have beautiful 
rice, clean and hot; anything else you may like to 
eat, and much cheaper than you can get it further 
on. 
“Come in and breakfast; bread just baked, and 
everything of the best.” 
One morning an Englishman, travelling in a sedan- 
chair, stopped ata tea-house to breakfast. Among 
the dishes exposed to tempt the hungry were sone 
fish cooked in oil. The greasy mess looked as if it 
had been lying in the sun and dust for a week. 
Bat a coolie was tempted by it. He had but one 
cash,—a copper coin of less valuethan a mill,—yet he 
announced himself as a purchaser, provided the 
woman would give him his money’s worth. She of- 
fered him one fish for his one cash. It was a fair of- 
fer, but to accept it at once would have deprived him 
of the pleasure of bargaining. 
“No,” he replied, “that is not enough; those fish 
are very poor things. I can’t afford a whole cash for 
such a smali animal.’ 
At first the woman refused to give more. But see- 
ing a fish’s head, that had througi: age fallen off from 
its body, she offered it and the one fish. 
The coolie turned it over from side to side, exam- 
ining it as if it were a twenty-pound salmon, and at 
last struck the bargain. 
“See,” he said, with an air of triumph, as he re- 
joined his companions, “what a fine bargain I have 
made. For one cash only I’ve bought more than a 
fish.” 

PERS ERS en eeere Seen 

“BOILED” ARM. 
A traveller arrived one day at a South African 
mining camp with an electric battery, used for med- 
ical purposes. Such of the miners as, either from 
disease or amusement desired it, were galvanized. 
The Kaffirs gathered round, and like children, 
watched the performance with intense curiosity. 
The operator, to amuse the crowd, put a penny at 
the bottom of a pail of water, and so arranged the 
battery as to give a shock to any one trying to pick 
out the coin. 


Several Kaflirs, anxious to secure the penny, tried 
to pick it out. The operator would allow them to 
seize the coin, and then, making connection, cause 
them to drop it with a yell. 
One big Zulu, a bully and a braggart, pushed his 
way through the negroes, boasting that no white man 
could show him more than he already knew. 
“I'll take that penny out quick,” he bragged, as he 
stood before the pail of water. 
The operator put on the full force of the battery, 
as the huge Zulu dashed in hisarm. Witharoar of 
pain, out he pulled it, shouting, as he ran oft amid 
the jeers of the Kaffirs, ““My arm is boiled!’ 
His conceit was taken down so effectually that he 
no longer bullied the Kaffirs, in whose estimation he 
fell several degrees. 
That running, shouting Zulu, holding up his 
“boiled” arm, would not be a poor illustration of 
Prior’s lines: 
“From ignorance our comfort flow 8. 

The only wretched are the wise.” 
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WATCHING HOW TO VOTE. 
Whenever the “ayes and nays” are taken in a leg- 
islative body, the voting occupies from half to three- 
quarters of an hour. An inventor once proposed to 
leading members of Congress to put up a machine in 
their hall, which would record a vote so quickly 
that it might be announced in five minutes after it 
had begun. Permission, however, was refused, fora 
significant reason. A majority of the members, it 
was alleged, paid so little attention to the public 
business that they would not know how to vote un- 
less they saw how their leaders voted. 


Years ago,a member of 2 Missouri Legislature gave 
as a reason for watching how another member voted, 
that he always voted in the opposite way. His name 
was Bettis, and, not being familiar with the political 
questions of the day, it was often the case that he 
really did not know how to vote. 

Just before his name on the roll was that of Ed- 
ward Bates, a distinguished lawyer of St. Louis. 
As Bates was a Whig and Bettis a Democrat, the lat- 
ter was muivised to watch Bates and vote just in the 
opposite way. 

Bates heard of this advice, and sometimes voted in 
fun, so as to mislead his opponent, whereupon Bettis 
immediately voted *‘agin Bates.’’ When the roll-call 
had been finished, Bates would rise and ask permis- 
sion to change his vote. Then Bettis would ask 
leave to change his vote, amid the laughter of the 
House. 

**My idee is,”’ said Bettis, by way of ex 
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INDIAN ‘DEPREDATIONS. 

The fair reader shudders when she thinks of the settler’s 
wife watching, from the door of her rude hut, the retreat- 
ing form of her husband going out to his daily labor— 
going out perhaps to return ngt again, for before nightfall 
a savage hand may have laid him low among the prairie 
grasses. Or it may be a child, a bright-eyed daughter, is 
snatched away in an unguarded moment, to grace the next 
war dance, When we read the heart-rending details of 
these savage depredations, we are apt to blame the govern- 
ment for not taking more strict precautions to insure the 
settler’s protection, But we daily read of the depredations 
of that arch-fiend consumption, with scarcely a thought 
of the terrible inroads it is making in human life. Tens of 
thousands of homes are annually desolated by consump- 
tion to one by Indian ontrage. Like the Indian, consump- 
tion oftenest comes stealthily, and no danger is appre- 
hended until the victim suddenly finds himself hopelessly 
eusnared, and death’s fatal arrow ends the scene. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, a powerful alterative, 
or blood-purifier, and tonic, has restored thousands of 
consuuptives who had tried every other remedy recom- 
mended to them, without obtaining any relief, and are 
w willing to | to testify to its remedial powers. 
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With the battle of the frogs and mice, 64 pages, 45 illustra- 
tions, from original edition, 1659. Every boy and girlshould 
have one. Forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of ten cents, 
Mention the Companion. HALFORD SAUCE CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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DAISY PRINTING PRESS OUTFIT. 


“CHARLEYS~ 





This is our grand effer for the S of 1880. 
Printing now ranks next to fret sawing as a means for 
furnishing pleasant and profitable employment for both 
boys and girls. Many boys who began a few years ago 
with a small hand-press are now the proprietors of large 
printing establishments. We fully believe that parents 
will do their children a great good by encouraging them in 
the art of printing. The Daisy Outfit is the latest and most 
practical oo outfit for beginners. With it visiting 
cards can aes as perfectly as on a $109 press. The 
makers of this fine press say: 








“We have been engaged in in the manufacture of Printin 


Presses and Printers’ Materials of all kinds since 1860, = 
will stake our 20 years’ ee em that the Daisy Pres: 
is the prettiest in design, and mos rfect in mechanical 
construction, of any Amateur Printing Press of its size.” 
We will send, for 50 cts. additional, an electrotype, of 
which the following is a sample, with your name, box, 
town, and State, in place of Joseph M. Johuson’s. This 
peneg oonpet is all set u , ready to put into the press, and 
n be printed on env lopes with the Daisy. 





If not delivered in ten days, 
turn to 


JOSEPH M. JOHNSON, 
Box 841, 











“that if I vote agin Bates, it is sartin to be a, 

ical.’ 
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AN IMPRESSIVE PARENTHESIS. 

The late Dr. Kirk was noted for his laconic but 

impressive comments on the Scripture lesson of the 

day. A similar ability was possessed by the Rev. 

Rowland Hill, an English clergyman: 


Mr. Jay says: “IT remember what an impression he 
made when preaching for me, by an interjective pa- 
renthesis;—when, in reading the fifth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, he repeated 
the verse, ‘Abstain from all appearance of evil.’ He 
then lifted his eyes, and said, in a solemn voice, ‘Oh, 





proved successful, for the school has since reas- 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
An energetic boy will make the Daisy Press for itself 
ina nae rt time, by printing Visiting Cards for friends 
and acquaintances, so that in reality the press and outfit 
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PANION of Ang, 32. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD COMMODORE. 


The t frigate that bore his a 

When storm and battle were wild and strong, 
At her heavy moorings doth stoutly drag, 

As tides go eureagnns her sides along; 
Her hull is battered, her spars a-wreck, 

Her stranded cordage flies in the breeze,— 
The splintered planks of her oaken deck 

Are fragrant with sprays from many seas. 


Her tall masts see to the purple sky, 
Her bow to the rush + ane years; 
Through her open ports the low winds sigh, 
: And mourn for the cannon’s roar, the cheers, 
The clashing of blades, the thud of shot, 
The tempest surging amid the shrouds, 
The glory of battles now forgot, 
And the fading dark of vanished clouds. 


Ah, the Commodore is gray and old, 
Like the ship whose fame is growing dim, 
And evening's treasure of flame and gold 
nd its rest and quiet are given him; 
But his spirit still the old time craves, 
cyclone’s breath on the southern sea, 
And the roar of phospor-gleaming waves, 
Where rocks gloomed under a brave ship’s lee. 


Now three lines tell of his famous fight, 
Once blazoned broad on many a page, 
Bat his eye still shows the victor’s light, 
gh white his hair with the snow of age; 
And should the foe, with his iron ships, 
Bear fiercely down on our native shore, 
None would front their cannons’ frowning lips 
With braver cheer than the Commodore. 
Tuomas 8, COLLIER. 


———_+o+—__—_—_ 





For the Companion. 
A SOLDIER’S SACRIFICE. 

I noticed one Sunday morning, while the 
“three-months men’’ were encamped at Wash- 
ington, several soldiers in our church. They 
wore, except one, blue flannel blouses, the uni- 
form of the two Rhode Island regiments. 

Something caused my eye to rest on that one. 
It may have been his blouse, made of the finest 
cashmere, or the corporal’s chevron on his arm. 
He was a gentleman, evidently. Yet his slender 
figure and mild manner suggested that he would 
better grace a drawing-room than the tented field. 

After service, he and his comrades were intro- 
duced to me. His falsetto voice verified the im- 
pression which manner and figure had made. 
“A carpet knight,’’ I thought, ‘‘seeking in the 
camp a new sensation.” 

Butin a moment that impression was obliter- 
ated. He had come to ask if the church would 
receive his comrades for baptism. They had, 
while in camp, accepted a new and more vital 
service,—that of a Divine Master,—and wished 
to make a public profession of their loyalty to 
Him. 

I invited him to our house. He came again 
and again, and I discovered that the piping voice 
and feminine manner veiled one of the manliest 
of men. He was a Christian soldier. If he had 
lived in the days of chivalry, his shield should 
have been impressed with the figure of an ox 
standing between a plough and an altar, with the 
legend “Ready for either.’’ 

He went throngh the first battle of Bull Run 
with honor. On his return to Washington, he 
was attacked with inflammation of the lungs, and 
did not return home with his regiment. When 
convalescent, he called to say, “‘Good-by.”’ 

“You won’t play soldier any more,” I said, 
jokingly, as I shook his hand. 

“No, I guess not,” he gravely answered. ‘I 
think I must try to serve my country in some 
other way.” 

Several months passed, and I had almost for- 
gotten my ‘“‘hero;’’ for those were stirring times, 
and to-day jostled yesterday out of mind. One 
morning the servant announced that a visitor 
awaited me in the parlor. I was surprised, on | 
entering the room, to find my friend there, and 
in a soldier’s uniform. I greeted him with an ex- 
pression which showed that I was both delighted 
and astonished to see him. 

“Pray tell me,”’ I said, after inquiring about 
mutual friends, ‘“‘what has brought you again to 
Washington as a soldier.”’ 

He evaded the question. In a few minutes I 
repeated it, with a friendly emphasis. 

“A member of my Bible class was drafted,” 
he replied, ‘‘and I am here as his substitute.” 

I uttered an exclamation of surprise, which 
plainly said, “But what business have you to be 
any one’s substitute?’ 

"You see,”’ he continued, ‘Henry is not a re- 
ligious man, and this troubles me. He had a 
mother and sister dependent on him for support, 
and Ihave no one. Sol went to the selectmen 
and had my name substituted for his. 

“When I told him what I had done, he would 
not accept me as his substitute. But I said, ‘What 
will become of your mother and sister if you 
should be killed? And besides, you know how 
necessary I feel it to be, if you enter the army, that 
you should be a religious man. You are not a 
Christian. You are not ready to die. I have often 
asked you to enter the service of Christ. You 
have withstood my plea. I now make the last 
one, it may be. I go as a Christian, and as your 
substitute. If Iam killed, Iam sure, my friend, 
you will remember and honor the act, done for 
your sake and the Master’s. Don’t oppose me. 
Your name is already erased from the roll, and 








mine is inscribed in its place. I shall march to- 
morrow morning.’ 

“This,” he added, with a smile, ‘is why Iam 
at Washington in a soldier’s uniform.” 

The subject was never referred to again. Ina 
few weeks his regiment was ordered to the front. 
Then came news of the seven days’ battle before 
Richmond, and my “‘hero’s’’? name was in the list 
of the killed. When the regiment returned to 
Washington, I learned how he died. 

He had been severely wounded, and four of 
his comrades were carrying him in a blanket to 
the rear. A shell burst in the blanket, tore his 
body to fragments, and killed two of the bearers. 

Did that Christian hero die in vain? I know 
not. But I believe that one day I shall see my 
‘corporal’ with the Henry for whom he gave his 
life, 

That “substitute’s’” death often cheers me; for 
I see in it an illustration of the sacrifice which 
a Divine Master exemplified for me, and not for 
me only, ‘‘but for the whole world.” 


T. 8. K. 
———_+or—————_ 


ORIGIN OF HAZING. 

The practice of hazing has an origin more 
ancient and more respectable than is generally 
supposed. Webster suggests that this word may 
be derived from a Swedish verb which signifies 
to hamstring; but he defines it thus: “To vex 
with chiding or reproof; to punish by exacting 
unnecessarily disagreeable or difficult duty; to 
play abusive tricks upon; used chiefly among 
college students and sailors.” In some institu- 
tions, the carrying of a cane by a freshman is 
considered a piece of arrogance not to be endured, 
and the offender is sometimes subjected to treat- 
ment of the most outrageous character. In oth- 
ers, the stove-pipe hat is held to be the dear pre- 
rogative of the advanced classes; and woe be to 
the freshman who presumes to wear one! 


The origin of hazing we find incidentally ex- 
plained in a work upon “University Life in 
Ancient Athens,’”’ by Prof. W. W. Capes, of Ox- 
ford University. In ancient times, every pro- 
fessor was independent of the others, and carried 
on the business of teaching entirely on his own 
account, 

In a city like Constantinople, Athens, or Mar- 
seilles, there would be, perhaps, four or five pro- 
fessors of about the same standing and celebrity, 
between whom there would bea feeling of rivalry, 
in which their students would sympathize. 

Many of the young men, who were particularly 
devoted to learning, would be enthusiastic parti- 
sans of their professor, and would exert them- 
selves to the utmost in procuring for them new 
students and increased fees. When a young man 
arrived to pursue his studies, they would meet him 
at the shore, bear him off to the house of one of 
his countrymen, and use every means, fair and 
foul, to get him to join their class. 

Sometimes they resorted to violence. Profess- 
or Libanius, who flourished about A. D. 350, tells 
us how he fared when he arrived at the city of 
Athens to pursue his studies. After the dangers 
of a winter voyage from Constantinople, he was 
seized, on landing, by 2 band of students, and 
kept in confinement until he had taken an oath 
to join the class of their professor. 

And the worst of it was that the professor 
proved to be very incompetent. But if he pre- 
sumed to criticise, or even if he failed to join in 
their rapturous applause, the scowls of the class 
notified him that he was exercising a dangerous 
freedom. 

So hot was the rivalry between professors and 
classes that the town was sometimes in a contin- 
ual riot, and the professors dared not walk the 
streets unless escorted by a band of their parti- 
sans. And just as in modern times, hazing is 
thought by some to be a fine thing, so these con- 
tests between rival classes had a kind of roman- 
tic —, to students meditating a course of 
study. 

The same Professor Libanius records that when, 
as a young man, he heard of the fighting in the 
streets of Athens among the students, of the 
elubs, stones and swords used, and of the wounds 
endured by the students for the honor of their 
teachers, he thought as highly of their conmnge 
as if they were fighting for their country, and he 
prayed Heaven that he, too, might one day join 
those noble contests, and carry off new-comers 
from the boats in which they landed. 

The professors, too, were proud of the exploits 
of their pupils, and regarded the wounds which 
nd showed in class as a proof of the love borne 
them. 

In the course of time, however, the professors 
found it necessary to make common cause with 
one another, and entered into certain agreements 
for their common interest. As time went on, 
these agreements embraced more and more par- 
ticulars, until, at length, the body of instructors 
formed a university. The students were no 
longer attached to one professor only, but sought 
instruction from each in his own branch. 

From that time, the practice of hazing and 
seizing new-comers had no significance, and the 
custom has been unknown in Europe for centu- 
ries. In this country, also, it is dying out, and is 
no doubt destined soon to pass away. That it 
should have been kept up so long is a curious in- 
stance of the survival of a practice after the cir- 
cumstances in which it originated ceased to exist. 
It is more than a thousand years since new stu- 
dents were carried off in the manner described by 
Professor Libanius. 

SEVERELY TESTED. 

The torment of customers who never under- 
stand anything, and never know their own mind, 
is one of the well-known trials of the patience of 
tradesmen. The New York Graphic draws an ex- 
ample ‘‘to the life.” An old lady, of Louisville, 
kept up her bargaining in this style for half 
an hour at a druggist’s. 


Old Lady—How much is this bottle? 

Druggist—One dollar and thirty cents, ma’am, 
if you’take but one, or twelve dollars a dozen. 

How did you say I must keep it? 

You must keep it on its side, ma'am, until you 
want to use it, 








Yes. Well, my daughter told me to get this 
pena preparation. It’s the right kind, isn’t 
it 

Oh yes, ma’am. We only — that brand. 

How much did you say it was 

One dollar and thirty cents a single bottle; but 
if you take a dozen—— 

: I thought you said it was only one dollar a bot- 

e. 


t 
If you take a dozen—— 
= you say it would keep on its side until it’s 


Yes, ma’am; and if you uncork it, it must be 
all used at once. 

You're sure it’s the right brand? 

Oh yes, we keep no—— 

A dollar a bottle? 

If you take a dozen; but one dollar and thirty 
cents a single—— 

I thought you said one dollar a bottle. 

If you take a dozen, madam. 

But I don’t want a dozen. 

Then a single bottle will be one dollar and thir- 
ty cents. 

And it must be kept on its side until used? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Well, I’ve a great mind to take a bottle. I 
think it’s what my daughter wanted me to get. 
Do you sell less than a bottle? 

No, ma’am. 

And a whole single bottle is one dollar and thir- 
ty cents? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Well, I think I'll go home and talk to my 
daughter about it. 





For the Companion, 


AUGUST NOON. 


O’er hill and plain a circling veil is falling, 

And through the pene of the August mist 
Gleam the warm, shining mountain peaks, recalling 

The purple splendors of the amethyst. 

The distant trees with dark and emerald covering, 

Like giant brigantines becalmed at sea, 

Fill the horizon where wild birds are hovering, 

To find a shadowy covert from the lea. 

And nota note of any bird is ringing, 

‘he murmurs of the pine are heard no more, 
Nor stirs a sound, save some lone cricket singing 
In the low sandy hollow by the shore. 

Yet see, the blades of emerald grass are moving, 
And hark, a welcome voice breaks o’er the main; 
Upon the silent land it comes reproving, 
he breeze has freshened, all is life again. 
And through the sultry air, late parched and burning, 

Brave winds with stirring voices sweep along; 

bs the singing sands the tide is turning; 
ike some lost Hope it comes, refreshed and strong. 
8. D. CLARK. 
a 
A PRACTICAL JOKE. 

The Boston Post tells a story of a plot by two 
men to steal, in a joke, a friend’s property, 
which ended in a manner both painful and unex- 
pected. They were neighbors of a Mr, Duffy, 
and in some way that gentleman became aware 
of their intention to steal his pet calf. 


Therefore, he quietly removed the calf from 
the box-stall in which it was confined, and in the 
place of it introduced a goat of the masculine 
gender, and of a vicious disposition. He also 
fixed a spring on the door of the stail, that would 
cause it to close unless held open, and he also 
attached to the door a spring-lock that would fas- 
ee and could only be unfastened from the out- 
side. 

Then he went to bed, but not to sleep. It was 
at the witching hour of midnight that the two 
marauders entered Mr. Duffy’s barn. They had 
examined the premises the day before, and knew 
exactly where to go. 

They entered the stall and the door closed be- 
hind them. Everything was still. One of them 
opened the slide to his lantern. There was a 
clatter of hoofs, and the man with the lantern 
found himself knocked into the corner. He was 
very much surprised. He thought such conduct 
the queerest in a calf that he had ever known. 

Then the other man opened the slide to his lan- 
tern to see what the matter was, and the next in- 
stant the breath went out of him witha “yah” 
that made the listening Duffy laugh all over. 

Then all was still again except some emphatic 
exclamations from the men, and finally the man 
who was hit first recovered enough to endeavor 
to find his lantern. It was extinguished, but he 
gota match and lighted it again. Then he turned 
the bull’s eye toward the goat, and then he went 
into the corner again. 

The goat’s temper then being roused, he didn’t 
wait for further lights, but began to butt wher- 
ever he heard a movement, and the robbers con- 
cluded it was time to get out. 

But that wasn’t so easily done. Then they 5e- 
gan to call for help, and Mr. Duffy cou * tell 
when the goat hit them, because inste:.d of 
screaming, ‘‘Help!”’ they cried, “Oh!”’ After he 
on laughed till his sides ached, he opened the 

oor. 

+> — 


TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 

An American lady, now residing in Europe, re- 
ceived from home some time agoa copy of the 
Woman’s Journal, which she had never seen be- 
fore. In acknowledging the gift, she remarks 
that Europe would be good ‘‘missionary ground’ 
for such a paper, and adds a fact or two from her 
own experience by way of illustration. She 
writes, “No American woman can travel abroad 
without feeling her blood often in a very uncom- 
fortable state of ebullition. 


“For example; when I was in the —— (a 
Swiss valley) last summer, I went one Sunday to 
the village church. On entering I found, as is 
often the case, the men seated on one side and 
the women on the other; but what I trust is not 
often the case, while the men all had comfortable 
backs to their seats, the women were seated on 
simple benches, like the children in an old-fash- 
ioned primary school. 
‘“Thesermon was in the Roman language, which 
I supposed I should understand, at least in part, 
as, from its resemblance to the Italian, I could 
make out very well the contents of the village 
newspaper. But it is one thing to spell out a lan- 
uage at your leisure, and another to understand 
it when rapidly spoken. I could not comprehend 
one word; so I had nothing to do but watch the 
curved backs of the old women, as they leaned 
painfully forward, in contrast to the well-sup- 
ported spines of the hushands and song on the 
other side of the aisle. My pent-up nation 
found vent on my return. 





“Mine host, by way of mollifying it, informed 
me that, in one yillage of the Engadine (Ponté- 
Campovasto) the women have the distinguished 
privilege of receiving the communion before the 
men; which information, of course, had just the 
contrary effect, as revealing, what I should not 
otherwise have known, that in every other vil- 
lage the women must wait till their lords are 
served. 

“By way of accounting for this anomaly, he 

related that once upon a time (he could not give 
me the exact date, only that it was long ago), it 
was announced in the village that their enemies, 
the Piedmontese, were advancing with hostile in- 
tent through the defile at the mouth of which 
Ponté-Campovasto is situated. 
_ “The men of the village were all absent, fight- 
ing elsewhere. There were absolutely only wom- 
en and children left. In this emergency the 
women took counsel together, and resolved to 
make an attempt to drive the foe back. Seizing 
such arms as the village afforded (of what nature 
these were I did not learn) they proceeded to the 
nai cowest part of the defile, and concealing them- 
selves behind rocks and bushes, took such good 
aim that the enemy were intimidated, and soon 
thought it most prudent to retreat. 

“The men, on their return, in their first gush of 
gratitude for the preservation of their property, 
decreed that henceforth and for all time the wom- 
en of Ponté Campovasto should have the privi- 
lege and honor of receiving the communion first. 

“But their gratitude did not extend so far as to 
provide them with backs to their seats, or to in- 
vert the natural order of things by changing 
places with them. The legend gains some prob- 
ability from the fact, that at the great shooting 
festival in Switzerfand last year, a woman car- 
ried off one of the principal prizes.’ 

——_+0+—_____ 
DISCIPLINING THE CAT. 

Grandma Slocum was busy over her sewing in the 
warm, quiet air of the sitting-room, and grandpa 
was striving to convince himself that he was reading 
the weekly paper, despite a vague impression that he 
was falling asleep,-when both were brought to their 
feet by a sudden crash in the pantry. “It’s that cat!” 
said grandpa. But grandma, who seldom ventured 
to express an opinion before looking into the ques- 


tion, said nothing and hastened to the scene of the 
disaster. 


As she opened the door of the pantry the anfortu- 
mate cat darted out, and grandpa, armed with 
the broom, started in pursuit around the spacious 
kitchen. The cat, however, was too nimble for his 
rather clumsy movements, and he was obliged to de- 
sist without having accomplished anything more than 
thoroughly frightening the animal. 

“I'll teach the critter!’ he exclaimed. ‘Forever 
on shelves and tables! Only yesterday she chawed 
up the chicken you had laid away, and last week 
skimmed half a dozen pans of milk! What's she 
done now?” and pushing open the pantry door, he 
beheld his wife gazing sorrowfully down at the frag- 
ments of severa wey among which lay an old chi- 
na teapot, which had belonged to grandpa’s mother, 
and was held in great reverence by the family. 

For a moment grandpa stood speechless with in- 
dignation. He was so lavish with his tongue upon 
ordinary occurrences he could find nothing to say 
which could fully express his mind on this occasion. 
——— he did speak, it was only to say, very quiet- 


ve 

“I wouldn’t have taken money for that teapot.” 

Then he turned away, leaving grandma to gather 
up the fragments, and went out to the woodpile to 
vent his feelings in quick, heavy blows, continuing 
the exercise until night. 

Meanwhile grandma had examined the teapot and 
thought it could be mended. To be sure, the nose 
and the handle were broken off, but if they were in- 
geetenaly puttied on again, it would still be servicea- 
ble. 


So, very carefully, she cemented the broken pieces 
together, placed the whole behind the new stove that 
the joints might harden, and returned to her sewing, 
where at length, overcome by the warmth and quiet, 
she fell asleep. 

At dusk grandpa came into the kitchen to see if 
supper was about ready. Grandma was notin the 
room. His eye caught the glimmer of white behind 
the stove. “Nice kitty!’ he said, coaxingly. ‘“Pret- 
y kitty! Did she want to be petted? Well, she 
should, Just let me get within three feet on ye, and 
we'll see whether there'll be any more crocker 
smashed! Yes; po-or kitty! Warn’t satisfied with 
eatin’ off achiny plate. Had to see what was on the 
shelves, hey? Let me get two steps nearer, and I'll 
never ask another favor of ye! Ni-i-ce kitty! Take 
that, you varmint!”’ 

The heavy foot struck the object with terrific force. 
There was a jingling crash, grandma screamed, and 
the s11-fated teapot scurried across the kitchen in fifty 
pieces. 

Grandpa was probably never so completely sur- 
prised in his life. But in a moment the ridiculous- 
ness of his performance overcame him, and he 
dropped into a chair, laughing heartily. 

He made no further effort to discipline the cat. 


—_——_+o>—____—_ 
ARISTOCRATIC PRIDE. 

Formerly the European nobility treated untitled 
persons as if they were worthy of no more consid- 
eration than a beast of burden. If a patrician 
accepted a service from a plebeian, he did so in a 
style which indicated that the servitor should esteem 
the acceptance a condescension. In fact, the aris- 
tocracy believed themselves to be “booted and 
spurred to ride’’ the common people, who were “sad- 
dled and bridled to be ridden.” An amusing illus- 
tration of this aristocratic pride was received by 
the late Admiral Farragut, when he was a midship- 
man. Being at Pisa, in company with several other 
American officers, he received an invitation to a ball 
given in honor of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


The eyes of all the guests were gratified by the gor- 
geous display, but only tue appetites of the nobility 
satisfied. A magnificent supper had been prepared, 
the entire service—dishes, forks, knife-handles—be- 
ing of gold. 

e untitled guests were permitted to enter the 
banquet hall, to walk around the table, feast their 
eyes, and walk out. Then the Grand Duke and the 
nobility sat down and feasted. 

During tLe dancing the young midshipmar caught 
his shoe buckle in the flounce of the Arohduchess’s 
dress. Kicking off the shoe, he knelt down, extri- 
cated the buckle, and made a suitable apology. Ina 
few minutes, while whirling in another dance, he 
trod on the Grand Duke’s toe. Again apologizing, 
he determined to retire from the scene of his awk- 
wardness. 

Looking around for his cocked hat, then a part of 
a midshipman’s uniform, he found that the Countess 
of Testa was using it for a foot-warmer. His quick 
and rather unceremonious withdrawal of his hat 
from under the lady’s feet caused her to say, with 
considerable hauteur,— : 

“You ought to feel yourself highly complimented, 
instead of being offended.” 

“Madame,” replied the midshipman, “it may be so 
considered in your country, but not in mine,” 
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For the Companion. 


PATCHWORK. 
I’m sewin’ really patchwork, 
I s’pose you think it’s play, 
It’s not; it’s for a ewib-kilt, 
I do some every day. 
I’m working like a beaver, 
But mamma has to fix— 
I think I’m ’most a woman, 
For I am almost six. 


I’ve done a hundred stitches— 
I'll stop and count again; 
It’s ’most as fast as mamma— 
Oh! there’s a drop of rain, 
And Flotsie’s in the garden, 
I'll go and bring her in; 

She’s got the rheumerism 


All round her neck and chin. 
* . . * * 





that he was cutting away this building to keep it | 
from being burned by a fire which he played was 
raging close to it. 

Before Jack got out of breath he had made an 
unsightly hole in the arbor, had lopped off the 
tender shoot of a sweet-brier, and had made him- 
self very red in the face. 

“Don’t,” pleaded Ted, balf-beginning to cry. 
‘Don’t, Jack; your papa’ll whip you.” 

As to Tim, he dropped hose-cart and all, and 
fled. He didn’t want to be found in any such 
mischief-venture, and besides, he was certain 
Jack had gone crazy. 

At length Jack stopped to breathe. 

His father had just come to his library window, 
and now came out, just as Jack, with hat well on 
the back of his head, was wiping his heated face, 
and getting ready to go on with his work. 

‘“‘What’s this?” asked his father, looking at the 
dreadful gap. 

‘We're firemen,’ said Jack, with a woful 
sinking of the heart, “‘and I’m saving the other 
buildings.” 

“H’m-m!” said his father, “and how about 








Jack hung his head. The reality was begin- 
ning to appear very different from what it did 
when looked upon as play. 

But the mischief was done, and he was fairly 
caught at it. - 

His father was inclined to be out of all patience 
at this way of “‘playing.”’ 

He felt that Jack ought to be punished, and 
yet, as he was a tender-hearted man, he did not 
know how to be very savage. 

He laid his hand on Jack’s shoulder, and said,— 

“Come in now, my son, and we'll talk over this 
way of saving my buildings. I wish you could 
learn in your play not to be quite so headlong 
and destructive.” 

Ted stole away silently as Jack was led into 
the house. 

He found Tim on the other side of the fence, 
and together they decided that Jack would “‘catch 
it.” 

But Jack caught nothing worse than a kindly 
talking to, and a nice bath from his mother anda 
clean suit throughout. 

This being a fireman had been very hard and 








this building?” 


dusty work, after all. 








Where did I put my patchwork? 
I cannot find it ’tall, 
I ’spect I’ve lost my needle 
Just through that naughty doll; 
I'll put her in the corner, 
She wants a piece of bread, 
But I won’t give her any 
Until I find my fred. 
7 * * * * 
Ma put away my patchwork, 
She found it on the floor; 
And kitty got my jimble, 
And hid it "hind the door, 
I'm ’most afraid that patchwork 
Isn’t such splendid fun; 
I feel so dref’fly tired— 
I've got one square ’most done. 
KATE ALLYN. 


~~ 





For the Companion. 
JACK’S HOSE-CART. 
The older boys had made up a fire- 
company—Tom and Billy leading. 
They picked their men, as some kings 
do the members of their body-guards, 
for their size. 

This left Tim and Teddy and Jack, 
the little fellows, out. 

“I’m almost as big as Bob Withers,” sulkily 
said Tim, who was the very littlest of the lot. 

‘‘And if I conldn’t run faster than Harry Som- 
ers, I wouldn’t try—that’s all,” stormed Ted. 

Jack alone was silent. 

He had three big brothers, and was so used to 
being left ont that he hardly minded it at all. 

When he was run away from, or counted out, 
he only set about finding something to do pleas- 
anter than they ever dreamed of doing. 

These three little boys watched from the fence 
top the performances of the new company, which 
was out on parade. 

They had a ladder with which they ran along 
the street at a very rapid pace, stopping sudden- 
ly and holding it on one end, while Tom, who 
was the most fearless and nimble, ran up the 
eight or nine rounds to the top. 

This was their drill. 

As boys like all the dust and commotion they 
can possibly find, this fire company chose the 
very middle of the quiet street on which they 
lived, and up and down that, in the sun and 
wind, they chased by the hour with that ladder. 

Jack’s heart was full of envy. 

He pondered, with chin in hand, for a long 
time over the fine appearance they made, and 
then suddenly proposed a rival company. 

Would Ted and Tim go with him out into the 
back yard and play firemen too? 

Yes, indeed, they would. 

Jack’s first movement was to tinker at his 
wagon, until he got the tongue out, in place of 
which he put a long pole. 

Between the fore-wheels he fastened a little 
bell. 

He took an axe from the wood-house and bound 
it on between the hind wheels. 

This was to be their hose-cart. 

“It's better than any hook and ladder,”’ blus- 
tered ‘Ted, as he ran with it to the pleasant tin- 
kle, tinkle. 

“We can cut away the buildings, too,” cried 
Tim, with voice at its highest pitch. 

Only Jack was silent in his excitement. 

He ran, and plunged, and kicked, and though 
he was a fireman, without doubt, it was very evi- 
dent that he also thought himself a horse. 

Up and down the long garden walk rattled the 
eart; jingle went the bell; whoop went the happy 
voices. 

All at once, with a grand flourish and hurry 
Jack brought the company to a dead stand- 
still. 

He ran to the cart, seized and unbound the axe, 
and with the greatest haste he rushed to the 
pretty latticed summer-house, which was his 
mother’s favorite seat, and began hewing away 
at the posts. 

The splinters flew under his blows, while Ted 
and Tim looked on in a fright. : 

They did not understand that Jack had wrought 
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Gar little Deb is four years old; her head is fall 
of fancies 

About the lovely fairies, their frolics, and their 
dances 

Among the flowers by moonlight. All day she 
thinks them sleeping, 

Hid safe within a curled-up leaf, or in a flow’ret’s 
keeping, 

Until the stars come peeping out, and then, her 
nurse has told her, 

When all the world is gone to sleep, they waken 
and grow bolder; 

They're swinging in the lilies, and they’re resting 
on the roses, 

And all night long “have lovely fun,” if ’tis as 
she supposes. 


When she was going to grandpa’s farm, to leave 
her nurse behind her, 

Lest nurse should grieve at parting, she tried to 
be the kinder, 

And promised her that she would search, if there 
should chance to be one 

Curled up in leaf or blossom (she’d give the 
world to see one), 

She'd bring it home to Nursey when she came 
back in the autumn, 

And they should see if fairies were such beauties 
as she thought ’em. 

Wearied with travel, little Deb had finished her 
undressing, 

When, just as she had knelt and asked her 
Heavenly Father’s blessing, 


For the Companion. 


DEB’S FAIRIES. 








She heard a soft, melodious cry, “Peep, peep,” 
like some one calling, 

And soft replies, of “Peep, peep, peep,”’ upon the 
still air falling. 


“O mamma! please to go with me! I hear the 
fairies calling! 

We'll take a light and catch one now!” “Ah, no! 
the dew is falling, 

And you’re undressed, my little girl!” Said Deb, 
“Well, never mind it, 

It’s nice and warm!—I’m not afraid!—and I want 
so to find it, 

The fairy that I promised Nurse! I'll take my 
little bonnet, 

And creeping up so softly, I'll throw it right 
upon it.” 

“My little Deb,’”’ her mamma said, “there are no 
fairies, truly, 

And Nurse’s tales are make-believes; so trust 
them not unduly.” 


Then Deb’s large eyes, with strong surprise, were 
opened wide and wider, 

And, all unwilling to resign the faith that was 
denied her, 

“But, ma! I hear their music now!” she cried 
with trust unshaken, 

Nor can she yet believe mamma may not have 
been mistaken, 

And the low melodious music may be made by 


And not by frogs down in the bogs, with voices 
sweet and tender. 








For the Companion. 

HOW BESSY FOUND THE CANDY. 
Bessy was not really sick, but she had a very 
bad humor, and the doctor came occasionally and 
left medicine for her. One day he handed Bes- 
sy’s mother a little box with half-a-dozen sugar- 
coated pills in it. 

“They are very powerful,” he said, ‘‘and you 
must not give her more than half of one ata 
time, and that only every other day.” 

Bessy was out of doors playing with the cat, 
and did not know about the pills. Her mother 
put them away in the bureau drawer, and went 
about her work. 

By-and-by Bessy came into the house, and be- 
gan looking for a ribbon to tie around the cat’s 
neck. Climbing in a chair, she opened the up- 
per bureau drawer to find one, and her sharp 
eyes spied the pill-box. 

“Oh my! What a cunning little box!’’ and the 
roguish fingers eagerly seized it. ‘‘Sugar-plums 
in it, too. Course they’re for me,” for Bessy 
was the only child in the house. 

Into the red mouth, and with very little pause 
to suck off the sweetness, down went the pills. 
Just as the last one had gone down, her mother 
came in at the door. 

‘*What have yon done with those pills, Bessy?”’ 





himself up so that for the instant he really felt 


she asked, seeing the empty box in her hand. 


“Pills!” said Bessy. 
dy.” 
Bessy’s mother went out quickly and spoke to 
her father, who jumped on the horse, and rode 
off very fast. Good old Dr. Darwin was quite 
surprised to be called back to see Bessy before he 
got home. 
Bessy did not at all like the awful medicine he 
gave her as soon as he got there, but she threw 
up all the pills, still whole. 
“T won’t never, never touch any more little red 
boxes, mamma,” said the pale, sorry little girl, 
very earnestly. M. C. W. B. 


“TI fought they was tan- 
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For the Companion. 

WHAT SPAT MEANS. 

A two-year-old, bright but mischievous, had 
sometimes been punished by a spat upon the 
hand. One day, when the little fingers had been 
in more mischief than usual, the mother said, 
“Kitten, if yon do that again, mamma will cer- 
tainly have to spat the little hands. Do you 
know what ‘spat’ means?” 
Quick as a flash came the reply. ‘Mind yo’ 
mamma,” then, pausing a moment, she added, 
‘‘and yo’ papa, too.” 
It is needless to add that there was no “‘spat” 


fairies slender, | 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ACROSTIC OF PRIMALS. 


The words required have a common termination. 

1, Is universa : tk pursued. 2, Measures the value 
of any life. 8s what St. Paul would have his 
friends, in a ae sense, “without.” 4, Is in St. 
Paul’s catalogue of Christian virtues. 5, Is what 
~*~ forbade the Israelites to make unto themselves. 

, Is uniformity and equanimity. 7, Is what the ma- 
jor ny of civilized men seek, do, succeed, or fail in. 

hat without which success in any pursuit is 
Taal won. 9, Is the reverse of No.6. 10, An ex- 
cellent qualification for No.7. 11, The state of bei..” 
of acertain color. 12, Has ruined many a No.7 and 
many a man. 13, A quality of mind or character 
always respected and admired. 14, The quality of 


character most desirable for every one. 


THE INITIALS, 
Partly work and partly play 
This is, some vacation day. ‘ 
2. 
AN APOOOPE. 
Iam a word of five syllables, meaning positively. 


E. L. E. 


Omit the last syllable each time and I am arrogant; 
positive; a doctrine’ a well-known animal. 


BROCKTON. 
3. 
WORD BUILDING. 


I begin with what is as much like noth- 
ing as anything; then annex what 
for one hundred; then what represents 
one hundred; then a small value with 
the power of ‘a full word; next a musical 
syllable; next a Bible city; the whole 
follows; and a vowel completes my twelve 
letters. "When all is done, I am only once 
in a while upon some occasion. 

WESTBROOK. 
4. 
CHARADE. 

My first, to the senses or mind, 

Is something delightful to find; 

My second, to senses or heart, 

Is pungent. and sharp to a smart; 

My third is a shrub, and my whole 

When the dog-star holds sultry control, 

Blooms out by an old country road, 

Its favorite native abode. 

ELIZABETH. 
5. 


RIDDLES. 


Oft follows the ring at the door-bell; 
Is worn b th large and small; 
Anger, all different in spelling, 
But pronounced the same in all. 


I’m good for nothing except in pairs, 

Only a one-armed person wants one alone. 
Again, the fewer of me the better, 

And nobody would prefer two to one. 


A river in Europe; annex a letter and you have a 
once famous literary person, another, his occupation. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Name of a prophet’s father; name of a Midianitish 
prince; name of a river; name of a writer; an Afri- 
can Dutchman ; a garment; to make a hollow by 
corroding. 


7. 
REBUS. 


Twelve American cities. 





The name of each city has the same termination, 
which is represented by the central pietare. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Must-ache. 


2. Parsnip, prayers, topical, curious, oy Pa- 
citic, playful, sailors, plump, pores, tunic, lakes. 


3. Cur-tail, An-a-gram, U-pas. 
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OATMEAL. 

Our older readers remember when the only use of 
oatmeal among us was to make gruel with for the 
sick. There are a few people who still look upon it as 
only fit for use when light diet is needed, or when a 
physician prescribes it. Such persons are “ behind 
the age,”” and we are glad that at least among the 
more intelligent classes of Americans, it has become 
a common article of food. 

But in Scotland, where people are noted for brain 
and brawn, it has long been the staple food, Saysa 
recent Scotch writer, “For the past forty years, I 
have made my breakfast of a pint of oatmeal por- 
ridge, with very rare exceptions, and nothing else, 
fasting for four hours afterwards. 

“If, however, I take any other form of breakfast, I 
find myself very hungry before the next meal, which 
is never the case when I have had my porridge.” He 
adds, “I feel assured that if the laborers of the south- 
ern counties, with their children, would but takea 
basin of oatmeal porridge and milk, with such other 
food as they can procure in the interval, we should 
have a much stronger and healthier race of men and 
women.”’ 

We have no doubt, not only that such a diet would 
give us a stronger and ‘healthier race of men and 
women, bat that it would save children from many 
of the ills now so rife among them. It is easily di- 
gested, nutritious, makes muscle, and gives a clear 
head, which cannot be said of a large portion of the 
food used in this country. 

——_q__——_- 
HIDING MONEY. 

The fact that Spain, though chronologically in the 
tiineteenth century, is really living in the seven- 
teenth, is illustrated by the following from Temple 
Bar. In old Spanish houses there is generally a very 
eleverly-contrived secret receptacle for money, akin 
to the “secret drawer” of the English desk. Even 
now this secret cupboard is much used, the Spanish 
idea of security being (an idea founded on bitter 
experience of many years) to cage the windows 
in iron bars, lock up the house at night in winter, 
look at the money, and then say in security and 
self-congratulation: 


“Why, I am very safe; all I love and all I need is 
contained within the four walls of my casa.” 

There is a vast deal of distrust of banks and Gov- 
ernment securities, and a great holding to the prov- 
erb, ‘No friend save God, and a dollar in your pock- 
et.” And now with the middle class, there is no 
banking of money. 

The bankers, to begin with, give no interest, as a 
rule; and so, just as in Scotland, in the troubled year 
of 1650, the goldsmiths were the only bankers, so now, 
in Spain, the gentry constantly hoard their money in 
their own houses; some put their jewelry and plate 
in the montes de piedad. 


— --——>—— — 
AN OWL ON THE OCEAN. 

Birds get lost in the air sometimes, as really as 
boys get lost in the woods. Far northern species are 
often storm-driven out of their native latitude, and 
no doubt many sink in the sea. One day last winter 
(says the New York Times) the White Star steamship 
Celtic, which arrived from Liverpool, brought a 
strange passenger who had boarded that vessel in 
mid-ocean. 


A large white ow! dropped on one of the forward 
spars in an exhausted condition one evening when 
the vessel was about eight hundred miles off the coast 
of Newfoundland. hen brought to the deck by a 
sailor the ow! was found to be nearly dead from cold 
and hunger, and almost too weak to eat. 

It had become greatly emaciated, and trembled 
violently in endeavoring to swallow the first morsel 
of meat which was placed in its beak. The owl 
slowly recovered, and is now perfectly well. Itisa 
land bird, and is supposed to have been blown off 
the coast of Newfoundland by the westerly gales 
which had for some days previous prevailed there. 

Finding itself once ont at sea, it had probably 
ceased making efforts to reach the land, and had 
drifted before the gale, its only efforts being to keep 
above water. The bird must have possessed remark- 
able powers of endurance, the officers say, to have 
kept up so long. 





= 
A BARBAROUS ACT. 
The moral of the following story is: Never get out 
of temper with a barber, even if he is loquacious. 


A gentleman not long since was sitting in a barber’s 
chair trying to rend the morning newspaper while 
having his hair cut. The barber, in the meantime, 
was- worrying him with along story abont the bar- 
per’s boy anil the al ker’s daugt at a ball, 

The story was strung out until forbearance censed 








to be virtuous. The man being clipped looked up, 
somewhat annoyed, and exclaimed, “Oh, cut it 
short!’ which remark the barber understood as re- 
ferring to the head of hair he was operating on, so 
he cut it shorter and went on with his story. 

“Cut it short,” again said the customer, and the 
barber cut it still shorter. His story was a long one, 
and the unfortunate had ion to ejacu- 
late, “Cut it short” a dozen times before he got 
through. 

The barber did cut it short. When the man left 
the chair he was as bald asa new-born baby. He 
wears a smoking-cap in church now. 





PI AOA ioe 
CHANGE OF TASTE. 

The tastes of neighboring nations are unlike even 
in respect to food. The Germans and the English es- 
teem the goose almost as highly as the turkey, But 
in France the former is looked upon as a vulgar 
bird, unfit to set before epicures. An English jour- 
nal, writing of the change of taste with respect to 
eating different birds, says: 


To-day we never see a poulterer’s shop adorned 
with rows of peacocks, and should one of these beau- 
tiful birds appear upon the table at some grand pub- 
lic or private dinner, none of the guests would go in- 
to ecstasies over the dish, as if its delicacy was a fact 
universally known. 

But at Rome, no banquet was complete without 
the presence of a peacock. Among the other large 
birds the cranes, the swans, and even the ostrich 
were held in high esteem, 

yeese were also highly prized, and they were eaten 
not with a sauce, but stuffed with small green apples. 
The duck and teal were served with the juice of the 
orange and not that of the lemon; and they were pre- 
ferred to the heathcock and woodcock. 

As for larks and thrushes, they were usually eaten 
at the end of a meal, with the idea that it would 
prove a sovereign remedy against affections of the 

wels. 

But the bird most in esteem with the subjects of 
the Casars was the common thrash. These birds 
were raised and fattened in large establishments 
near Rome, and brought very high prices. 

The artificial rearing of these birds, which are ex- 
cellent for the table, would prove an easy matter. 

+ Pa is 
THE COST OF A BOY. 

It will bea good thing for all boys, and girls too, to 
get some idea—in real figures—of what their parents 
do for them. The Rev. P. B. Fisk gives a lecture 
on the cost of a boy. He computes that at the age 
of fifteen a good boy receiving the advantages of 
city life will cost, counting compound interest on 
the amount invested, not less than $5,000. 

At twenty-one he will not cost any more unless he 
goes to college, when he will cost nearly twice as 
much. A bad boy costs about $10,000 at twenty-one, 
»roviding he does not go to college. If he does go, 
ue costs as much more. 

Mr. Fisk thinks that girls are nearly as expensive 
as boys. The computation, however, comprises only 
the pecuniary cost of raising a boy. The value of 
the mother’s tears and the father’s gray hairs are be- 
yond the reach of figures to express. The money 
side is by far the lesser of the two. 

pues ee ewe. 
EPITAPHS. 

English churchyards, judging from the quaint epi- 
taphs that one discovers, are not the burying-places 
of only the good. Sinners lie there, as the following 
epitaphs on the two wives of Thomas Sexton, buried 
in Newmarket churchyard, show: 

“Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton,— 


She was a wife that never vexed one. 
I can't say so much for the one at the next stone,” 


In the cemetery of the Old Grey Friars, Edinburgh, 
we find: 
“Here snug in the grave my wife doth lie, 
Now she is at rest, and so am 1.” 
Here is another: 
“Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and shrew. 
If I said I regretted her, 1 should lie, too.” 
seilinnsd 
“I’LL DO AS THE LADY DOES.” 

All teachers and reformers find that practice is 

better than precept. Miss Weston, who is doing 
such a great work amongst the sailors of the English 
Navy, not long ago at the close of a meeting, when 
some men were urged to become total abstainers, 
was accosted by a sweep,a man of notoriously drunk- 
en habits. 
She was persuading him to sign the pledge. He 
took the ane in his hand, placed his hand on the 
book, and as he was about to write his name he 
looked up: “Please, miss, be you a teetotaler?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” she said, “but I take it in 
moderation.” 

“Then,” said he, throwing down the pen, “I'll do 
as the lady does; I’ll take it in moderation.” 

Nothing would make that man sign. Back he 
went. This decided her to become a total abstainer. 
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A HAPPY REBUKE. 
The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon isa ready man. On one 
occasion he was much annoyed by three young men 
persisting in wearing their hats. He appeared for 
the time not to notice them, but proceeded to tell his 
audience of a visit he had paid to a Jewish syna- 
gogue. 


“When I entered,” he said, “I took off my hat, but 
was informed that the great mark of respect was to 
keep it on. I did so, though I assure you I felt very 
strange wearing my hat in a place of worship. And 
now, as I paid this mark of respect to the synagogue, 
may I ask those Jews in the gallery to conform 
= ge to our rules,and kindly uncover their heads?” 

© young men “collapsed.” 


peneaatiaehetimeeteriee 
A CAUTIOUS DAME. 


An old woman in Aberdeenshire, while lying on 
her death-bed, was visited by the parish minister. 


After some preliminary observations he asked her 
if there was anything that she wished her relatives to 
attend to after her decease, and received the follow- 
ing so fe 

“Weel, sir, there’s just ae thing; I would like to be 
berriet i’ the kirkyard o’ L——, but I wadna like to 
he pitten verra far frae the yird, nor yet verra far 
doon amo’ the yird.” 

On being pressed to give a reason for this strange 
request, she answered ,— 

“Weel, ye see, I’m grown very frail noo, an’ at the 
last day, I wud like to be up amo’ the first o’ them, 
an’ be oot o’ the thrang.””— Observer. 


entinas > — 


A BROOKLYN butcher has an intelligent German 
clerk who ia trying to learn English by looking up in 
the dictionary every word he bears but does not un- 
derstand. A few days ago, a lady customer, in her 
effort to explain what cut of meat she wanted, and 
why she wanted it, mentioned that she ate her beef 
conkel rare, “Rare?” he repeated. “Rare? Vat 
ish dat? Oh yes; Lknow, R-a-r-e—very seldom.” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Indigestion. 

Dr. A. 8. CARPENTER, of Keene, N.Il., says: “Itisa 
valuable medicine. I have taken it myself and prescribed 
it for my patients for indigestion orenervation of the diges- 
tive organs, and always with satisfactory results.” 


FOR CLEANING SILVER 


USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 

May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 
as it contains nothing that can possibly a the finest 
plate or jewelry. Sold everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 

Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Miss 


STE N Cl L for marking Boxes, Barrels, Bags, 

ete. Plate and Ink for Clothing, 
50e. Key Check,2ic. Agents wanted, G.8.GATEs, 
Mauufacturer, 343 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSON’S PURGATIVE PILLS 


are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 


letter stamps. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
Bangor, Maine. 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say itis a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose the same. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, price $1.50 per oz. 

BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





















DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Conswmption down to the slightest tickling in the thruat. | 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite, 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 

and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms. I want you 

now what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
trom infancy toold age, Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Made by 

DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


HUNT'S 
aan 


THE AT 
KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE. 


HUNT’S REMEDY rectifies all Diseases of 

the Kidneys, Liver, Bladder and Urinary Or- 
ans; Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, Gravel and 
iabetes. 

HUNT’S REMEDY encourages sleep, creates an 
appetite, braces up the system and restores health to the 
nvaha. 

HUNT’S REMEDY rectifies Pain in the Side, 
Back or Loins, Physical Debility, Skin Dis- 
eases, Jaundice, and Costiveness. 

HUNT’S REMEDY quickly induces the Liver to 
healthy action,removing the causes that produce Bilious- 
ness, Headache, Dyspepsia, and Piles. 

UNT’S RE ©DY the Stomach and 
Bowels speedily regain their strength, and the blood will 
be cleansed and purified. 

HUNT’S REMEDY isa purely vegetable medicine, 
and great reliance mav be placed in it. 

UNT’S REMEDY is prepared expressly for 
the above diseases, and cures when other 
medicines fail. 

One trial will convince you. Try no other. For 
Sale by all Druggists. Prices, 75 cents and $1.25 
(large size the cheapest). Send for Pamphlet to 

















M. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 






oT OVE Saving Labor, ¢l 
MOUSE BHOS., Props, Canton, Mass, 


A& ENTS WANTE D EVERYWHERE 
to sell the best 
8 Family Knitting Machine ever invented, Will 
knit a pair of stockings with HEEL and TOK com- 
plete, in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of 
sone og a a there The x a ready market. 
Sen or cirenlar and terms to The Twomb - 
ting Machine Co., 49 Washington St., prone ao 














Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
legant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Frec. 
J. ESTEY & CoO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(Ge Send for catalogue. 









Hartford Ct. 


for a copy of 


How to rear 
and man- 





age poultry. THE 
Send a ten- Poultry 
cent piece to World, 
1 it will tell 
H.H.Stoddard, nya ss 





CENTS Attention! You can coin money 
with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
RECEIPT BOOK. Ovwrs is the ONLY one genuine. 






















PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Hovse. Price by mail $2. 
Address CHASE PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, 
Toledo, Ohio. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. Nil 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse «(\j 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. NU 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illns- i ‘ti ) 
trated catalogue with full information, Gi \SAQ 
AWA 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Relieved and cured without any operation or hindrance 
from exercise or labor by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method, 
Milk St., Boston, each week, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and at his principal office, 251 Broadway, 
N. Y., Saturday, Monday,and Tuesday. His book, illus- 
trated with likenesses of bad eases befure and after cure, 
KIDNEY-WORT 
For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidneys. 
‘These great organs are the natural cleansers of the sys- 
become inactive, dreadful diseases are likely to follow, be- 
cause the blood is poisoned with the hmwors that should 
have been expelled naturally. KIDNEY-WORT tends 
to restore the natural action, and throw off the disease. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
— 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

Dr. Sherman may be consulted at his branch office, 43 

il 
mailed to those who send ten cents, 
tem. If they work well, health will be preserved; if they 
Thousands have been cured. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1. 











1780. 


One Hundred Years Old. 





Chocolate, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





THE OLDEST 
Private School 
IN BOSTON. 


The new catalogue for the fifty-third 
year of Chauncy Hall gives an account of 
the preparation in the different depart- 
ments for College, the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Business; and of the course 
of graduates of high schools who wish one 
or two more years for general culture be- 
fore entering on active life. 

Persons sending for catalogues will 
please mention the studies they have in 
view. 

At the recent examination for admis- 
sion to the Institute of Technology, 
Chanuncy-Hall presented a larger number 
of candidates than any other school in the 
country, and all entered without condi- 
tions. 

The large number of teachers affords 
unnsnal advantages for students wishing 
to enter professional schools without going 
through college. 

Several young ladies, whose preparatory 
studies were carried on here, have already 
graduated from college with high honor, 
and others are now fitting for college and 
the Institute, 

The catalogue gives an account of the 
extraordinary care taken in all sanitary 
matters. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in 
the number of teachers, the tuition is re- 
dneed both in the upper and primary 
departmenta, 











